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THE “DEMOCRATIC” COMMON 
COoob 


HE term “common good” is 
24 taking quite a beating these 

days. American society has 
strayed dangerously far from its 
real meaning. In Red 
term denotes the so-called 
good of the 
rather organization 
bering less than 5% of the Russian 
population. In Hitler’s Germany the 
term applied to those Nazi funda- 
mentalists or about 10% of the na- 
tion’s adults. In today’s United 
States, millions of Americans under- 
stand it to good of the 
majority, or, in eases, the 
privilege due the majority. 

In any democracy, the common 
good must include the good of all the 
people. All minority groups must 
be included. A small group, 
though it may number only 1% or 
2% of the total population, has 
every have its natural 
rights fully as the 


Russia, the 
common 
Communist Party, a 


exclusive num- 


mean the 
many 


even 


right to 
preserved as 


rights of larger Democ- 
racy’s benefits are 
this 
dignity 


members of tiny 


groups. 
intended “for the 
and means all the 
people. Man’s 
rights dwell in the 
well as in the 


people,’ 
and natural 
minorities as mem- 
bers of large and powerful groups. 
The Creator did not cater to power- 

His earthly 
every one of 
rights 


economies in creating 
children. Each 
them has the 
as his brothers. 
However, 
slogan that to the powerful belong 


and 
same natural 


many have accepted the 
In partisan polities, this 
theory that the 
party in an election has the perfect 
right to legislate govern for 
the good of its followers alone, with 
defeated enjoying little more 
than a rather meagre charity 
In other 


the spoils. 
means victorious 

’ 
and 


those 
exer- 


cised by the victors. words, 


H. C. McGinnis 


justice belongs only to the strong 
and Might makes Right. In our 
public utterances we usually dis- 


claim this Individualistie philosophy, 


but in our daily practices we exer- 
cise it wherever possible. Very 
often, it is true, the largest group 


in the nation will accord some con- 


though de- 
minorities 


sideration to other large, 
feated, 


receive 


groups. But tiny 
practically 
Actually, under true democratic pro- 
cedure and the 
public affairs, the winning group in 
or the 
enjoys only the 


no consideration. 
tenets of morality in 
majority group in 


right of 
naming trump in matters of public 


an election, 
population, 
conduct. It enjoys the right to ad- 
minister government for the good of 
all—the right to choose the 
by which the common good of all can 
Presumably its 
for achieving the 


policy 
best be attained. 
pattern 
all the nation’s people has been ad- 
judged the 


good of 
best through a popular 
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election. In a democracy, political 
contests should always be waged 
with each group offering what it be- 
lieves to be the best method of to- 
tally achieving the nation’s common 
good. There should never be strug- 
gles in which each group hopes to 
become the victor and then automa- 
tically enjoy the prerogative to de- 
spoil the defeated and use for itself 
the nation’s produced benefits. How- 
ever it must be admitted that today’s 
pattern is largely one in which each 
contesting group hopes to become 
the first dog in a dog-eat-dog affair. 


It is of utmost importance that 
we, as a democratic people, realize 
that the common part of the com- 
mon good means that the nation’s 
good be all-inclusive; yet such reali- 
zation is no more important than 
the proper realization of what the 
term good includes. How a people 
can possibly expect to promote the 
common good without a true under- 
standing of its meaning and scope 
truly passes all understanding; yet 
for some reason most Americans be- 
lieve that the national common good 
can be achieved without their know- 
ing what the term implies. Since 
democracy is a philosophy of so- 
ciety’s civil order, it is high time 
that we become acquainted with this 
basic tenet. So far we have done 
little more than practice the rankest 
sort of Individualism in the firm be- 
lief that we are practicing democ- 
racy. So deeply have we become 
steeped in this error that many 
times we label something “undemo- 
cratic” when all we really mean is 
that it is un-Individualistic and 
foreign to Monopolism and power- 
politics or power-economics. 

The term “good” comprises all 
those external classes of good es- 
sential to one’s well-being, both 
spiritual and physical. It covers 
man’s political good, economic good, 
intellectual good, social good, physi- 
cal good, moral good and, above all, 
spiritual good. Since this is undeni- 
ably true, then any consideration of 
a people’s common good must neces- 
sarily include all the above classes 
of good. No one who seeks to 
achieve the common good dare ex- 
clude any one of them. Yet we must 
confess that groups—some of them 
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exist within our nation 
which talk freely about the common 
good and at the same time seek to 


quite large 





eliminate certain classes of good 
from the pattern which they hold 
forth as being the very proper one 
for the well-being of all people. 


Since anyone who even lays the 
slightest claim to being a follower 
of Christianity will admit that one’s 
spiritual good is most certainly one 
of the classes of good which enter 
into the common good of a people, 
then one wonders by what form of 
alleged reasoning some groups which 
call themselves Christian resist bit- 
terly the introduction of teaching the 
religious principle into the public 
education of the nation’s young. One 
should properly say the “re-introduc- 
tion” of the practice of teaching re- 
ligious principles in schools, for it 
was not until the days of Horace 
Mann and his associates, around the 
middle of the 19th century, that pub- 
lic education in this country was 
secularized. As one might suspect, 
this change was made in the name 
of democracy, thus implying that the 
Founding Fathers, the authors of 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution, didn’t really know 
as much about democracy as they 
claimed. However, one could well 
look in an entirely different direc- 
tion for the real reason. Protes- 
tantism was the leading American 
belief of the middle 19th century; 
and with the Protestantism of that 
day and age breeding new sects with 
the fecundity of rabbits, it would be 
indeed difficult to determine peace- 
fully what particular brand of Pro- 
testant thinking should flavor public 
education. Hence, since it was next 
to impossible to decide which of 
among two hundred and three hun- 
dred brands of religious thought, all 
claiming to be Christian, should be 
taught, it was decided to point the 
young toward human perfection 
without the benefit of God or clergy. 

The upshot of this secularization 
of education was the temporary vic- 
tory of the belief that the State 
should replace the family in the edu- 
cation and training of the young and 
that not only the responsibility for 
education should rest with the State, 
but also that the State should de- 
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termine the kind and quality of edu- 
cation. Since we Americans in 
general are a people who pay little 
attention to philosophy and the 
world-history of human experience 
and society’s development, it was 
not long before the Protestant de- 
nominationa! schools of that day, of 
which there was a considerable num- 
ber, began to close their doors. If 
Protestantism did not then succeed 
in knocking itself out, it at least did 
succeed in putting itself on the can- 
vas for a long count. When the na- 
tion’s Protestants succumbed to this 
error in education, they formed the 
country’s overwhelmingly majority 
group in the field of religion. What 
they said, went—in public matters. 


Recently, however, things have 
undergone some change. On June 1, 
1925, the United States Supreme 
Court issued its decision in the cele- 
brated Oregon school case which 
arose out of a law passed by the 
Oregon Legislature requiring all 
children between 8 and 16 years of 
age to attend a public school, with 
their parents or guardians being 
held guilty of a misdemeanor should 
they fail to observe the new law. In 
declaring the Oregon law unconsti- 
tutional, the U. S. Supreme Court 
said that the “rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution may not be a- 
bridged by legislation which has no 
reasonable relation to some purpose 
within the competency of the state. 
The fundamental theory of liberty 
upon which all governments in this 
Union repose excludes any general 
power of the state to standardize its 
children by forcing them to accept 
instruction from public teachers 
only. The child is not the mere 
creature of the state; those who 
nurture him and direct his destiny 
have the right coupled with the high 
duty to recognize and prepare him 
for additional obligations.” (Italics 
added) This court. decision told 
Catholics nothing new, (except that 
the Oregon law would not be up- 
held) for it simply announced what 
has been an age-old Catholic teach- 
ing concerning not only education, 
but also human liberty and the 
proper relationship between the 
family and the state. Much more 
recent than this decision is that 
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declaration by a high-ranking Pro- 
testant clergyman and editor that 
unless the public schools begin to 
recognize the importance of religion 
in their curriculum, Protestants may 
feel compelled to erect their own de- 
nominational schgols, patterning 
them after the Roman Catholic 
system ! 


In spite of these happenings, the 
nation is now faced with a new anti- 
Catholic organization composed, it 
is said, of “key Protestant leaders.” 
Its purpose? To fight all federal 
or state aid to parochial schools and 
students of such schools. (Inci- 


dentally, it intends also, it is said,’ 


to wage a battle against the practice 
of the American President of send- 
ing a personal representative to the 
Vatican in the interests of preserv- 
ing what remains of Christian civili- 
zation.) Perhaps this new organiza- 
tion should read carefully the U.S. 
Supreme Court decision of June 1, 
1925, regarding the rights and duty 
of the family concerning the educa- 
tion of its young. Isn’t it just as 
undemocratic to attempt to force all 
children to receive a non-religious 
formal education as it would be to 
force all children to be educated as 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians, or Catholics? In a democ- 
racy such as ours, wouldn’t it be 
more democratic if the school taxes 
paid by those who desire that their 
children receive religious training as 
a part of their formal education be 
used to support schools established 
by such parents? If the members of 
this new movement consider it “un- 
democratic” for certain parents to 
nominate a religion to be taught 
their children in their formal train- 
ing, don’t they consider it equally 
“undemocratic” for them, or any- 
one else, to nominate irreligion as a 
part of the training given those who 
desire religious instruction? 


One thing is definitely certain, 
however: this new movement, or all 
the nation’s Protestants put  to- 
gether, no longer form the nation’s 
majority group in the field of re- 
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ligion. The majority group, repre- 
senting over 50% of the national 
population, is the great mass of the 
unchurched. In the face of this fact, 
America’s Protestant groups, taken 
collectively, are now another minori- 
ty, having lost their once overwhelm- 
ingly numerical superiority to that 
new majority group, the unchurched. 
Soon they may be expected to insist 





that measures for the common good 
include the good of all, so that they 
can get their share of justice. The 
“power” in our current “power- 
game” is now in the hands of non- 
Christians! All Christian groups 
should wisely recognize this fact. 
To weaken a majority is often 
dangerous: to weaken a minority is 
often fatal. 


























RECIPE 


for a Fallen Marriage 


COMBINE one boy and one girl, 

MIX in a little conversation, 

But STIR well with SMOULDERING kisses 
And you will soon have: 

A bride and groom anyplace. 


ADD a DRAM of difficulty, 
SOAK with a little sorrow, 
And you will just about DRAIN the CUP OF Love. 


STIR up one STIFF argument and BEAT well. 
(Never let it BOIL down to a settlement.) 
THROW each one's faults into a JAR of jealousy, 
And SLICE off STRIPS of SARCASM for SPICE. 
COOK until CRISP. Then, PLACE all INGREDIENTS 
Upon a GRID of grimness. 

HEAT to a SLOW anger and let SIMMER. 
SEASON with a HEART TORN into SHREDS. 


REMOVE from the FIRE of a former love 

And CHILL with a FROSTING of INDIFFERENCE. 
SERVE in the Divorce Courts 

And you will have one marriage DISSOLVED. 
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OUR HOUR HAS STRUCK 


ps cosmic bombs fraught with 


shattering explosives the 
hourly news dispatches burst with 
deafening roar on every quarter of 


the globe. CHINA! Revolution! 
PALESTINE! Armies mass and cur- 
fews scream! EGYPT! Man-made 


plagues scourge the populace and 
troops are mustered to defend the 
borders! INDIA! Religious annihil- 
ation and widespread starvation! 
FRANCE! Strikes! Collapse! ITALY! 
Red Aggression! GREECE! TURKEY! 
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ENGLAND! Crisis after crisis. Nine- 
ty millions starving! 

Almost unbelievable are some of 
the stories coming out of Europe. 
Is it possible that within the short 
space of eight years man can lose 
the veneer of civilization and re- 
turn to pre-historic savagery? A 
witness describes a scene. A fifty 
year old man picks up an iron rod 
and beats a mother of five to death 
to steal her food. A thirty year old 
mason breaks into a kitchen to get 
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food, and when surprised in the 
act by two small children, kills 
them with a meat-chopper. A man 
kills his wife in an argument over 
two ounces of lard. This is Ger- 
many—1947! 

From the west Americans slowly 
awaken from their torpor, adjust 
the shades and with unenthusiastic 
but characteristic American charity 
begin to figure. Meatless days are 
inaugurated. Distilleries voluntari- 
ly close to save grain for the starv- 
ing sufferers abroad. The Marshall 
Plan will be considered and pushed 
by those “in the know” and op- 
posed by those still unaware of the 
threat to the world emanating from 
the Kremlin. 

But while statesmen  bandy 
words and hurl imprecations at 
Lake Success, the doors of Russia 
are cautiously opened and a crawl- 
ing, sneaking monster slithers out, 
sucks the blood out of its first vic- 
tims and then fat on the spoils of 
once thriving peoples, it moves 
more and more ominously, until 
like a blitzkrieg it sweeps across 





German prisoners of war returning 
from Russian captivity. 


Pictures by courtesy of Catholic 


War Relief, NCWC. 
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jtaly, France, Czecho-slovakia, 
Austria, Germany, and all other 
nations too weck to ward off its 
odvances. 

From Belgrade as from the seat 
of iniquity there go to the confused 
and bewildered world orders to in- 
ferfere with American production 
by strikes, parliamentary wrangles, 
and obstinate opposition. The 
warnings of Rome—the warnings 
of Heaven—have all been verified. 
The battle lines are defin‘tely 
drawn. Christ is at war with Anti- 
christ. 


FATIMA AND COMMUNISM 


The Voice of Fatima relates that 
a foreign priest visited Sister Lucia 
and asked her whether we were 
about to enter the period of the 
dominion of Russia which Our Lady 
prophesied. Lucia recalled Our La- 
dy's word of July 13th, 1917. 


‘If my desires are fulfilled, Russia 


will be converted and there will be 
peace; if not she will spread her 


German prisoner of war, female, returning 
from Russian captivity. 
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Polish people turn to parish priest for relief who gives aid 
through the War Relief Services, N.C.W.C 


errors throughout the world, stir- 
ing up wars and persecutions of 
the Church; good people will be 
martyred and the Holy Father will 
have much to suffer. Nations will 
be annihilated but finally my Im- 
maculate Heart will tri- 
umph. The Holy Father 
will consecrate Russia 
to me and a time of 
peace will be. conced- 
ed to the world 


“At present,”’ contin- 
ves the paper, “we are 
passing through one of 
the most tragic hours 
which the world has 
known. ‘It is perhaps 
the gravest since the 
beginnings of Christi- 
anity,’ said Pius Xl a 
short while ago. It re- 
sembles those times of 
crisis when Islam was 
at the gates of Europe 
and threatened with 
fire and sword the 
whole of Christian civ- 
ilization....- When Eu- 
rope and Christianity 
were in danger, threat- 
ened by the crescent, 
they were saved by 
Our Lady and by de- 
votion to her Holy Ro- 
sary. The victories of 
Lepanto and of Vien- 
na were both victories 
of the Rosary. In the 
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loving designs of Providence the 
devotion to the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary — intimately connected 
now and always with the Rosary— 
should be the decisive weapon a- 
gainst the communist peril. But men, 
perverse as ever, will have none of 
it and prefer to advance in full 
consciousness towards their total 
ruin.” 


The extremes to which suffering 
has gone in Europe can be read in 
a plea to the American hierarchy 
and clergy sent out by Marieli and 
Rita Benziger, founders of The 
Pope’s Children War Relief. | quote 
here at length, for both sisters are 
on the scene and their word is 
authentic. 


We know that millions of our Amer- 
ican Catholics, including hierarchy 
and clergy, have worked night and 
day to collect money, food and 
clothing. Unfortunately much that 
was so generously collected has 
gone astray. Obstacles of every 
kind have been placed in the way 
of well meaning peoples trying to 
aid the destitute. The Communists 
organized to disorganize — have 
tried to sabotage Catholic relief in 
Europe. Let’s face facts. No ex- 
pense has been spared, every 
channel used to prevent Catholic 
relief from functioning and operat- 
ing. Men wearing American uni- 
forms, and the insignia of the UN 
NRA relief have used food and 
clothing collected by our bishops 
and priests in America to foster 
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Communism inside Europe, distrib- 
uting our gifts as if coming from 
Russia. 

We need not be surprised to 
read this, for from Prague came an 
American newspaperman’s report 
that Communist propaganda has 
convinced a large section of the 
Czechoslovak people that the Unit- 
ed States is sending relief to Evu- 
rope because America is overpro- 
ducing and must give away what it 
can’t sell. One diplomat said the 
idea is generally held that the U.S. 
ought to be grateful to those who 
accept aid because they are taking 
our excess production and thereby 
saving America from economic 
collapse. 

The Benzigers continue to de- 
scribe the Europe of 1947: 

We have seen hundreds of Jugo- 
slav youths—whose parents were 
murdered by Tito partisans. Their 
lives are in daily danger because 
every effort is being made to force 
them back—both in the American 


zone of Austria, and the English 
zone, to communistic Jugoslavia. In 
the English displaced camps of 
Kaernten — Southern Austria — 
three times a week the inmates, 
7,000, have to listen to communis- 
tic propaganda coming from Jugo- 
slavia. Here American democratic 
methods are attacked—here the 
children are taught to look down 
on the priests as traitors—here the 
Fifth commandment is not taught 
because it is no sin to kill—it is a 
law encouraged and enforced in 
Tito’s land... . 


The Russians are working night 
and day to undermine peace in Ev- 
rope. All of Europe lives in fear 
and uncertainty; diabolically 
planned disorder reigns supreme. 
In Graz and certain parts of Aus- 
tria no one bothered to remove the 
debris of war from the streets. 
Here we were officially told young 
girls in the public schools from 13 
on no longer are innocent. They 
think nothing of selling themselves 
for a mouthful of food to whoever 
is willing to provide it. Formerly a 


very strong Nazi center, Graz now 
is seething with communistic propo- 
ganda. People refuse to work; 
husky men lie inside convent gar- 
dens, tanning their naked bodies 
waiting for the day when they will 
rule Europe. 

Tragedy stalks Austria. The 
White Plague rages in every town 
and hamlet. Religious and children 
in convents are feverish and sick. 
There are no remedies. Nothing to 
alleviate pain... . 


America is not a loved nation in 
Europe. Our wealth, our prosperity, 
our gaity, our uncouth manners 
and boisterous exuberance — all 
have caused Europeans to dislike 
us. But our obligation is a clear- 
cut one. We are now our brothers’ 
keepers and Europe will fall in 
sheer exhaustion into the arms of 
Communism to be suffocated or in- 
to the friendlier arms of America 
to be nursed and restored to peace 


and happiness. America, your hour’ 


has struck. 


German prisoners of war returning from Russian captivity. 
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HE expression “Having a good 
time” is used so often that 


many people forget the real 
meaning, because anything with a 
bad sequence cannot be classified as 
good. 


Dorothy Dix writes in one of her 
columns that she receives thousands 
of letters from bobby-soxers who are 
pregnant and in most of these cases 
the girls do not even know the real 
name of the prospective father. 
Motherhood is an ordeal with a 
loving husband standing by in the 
hour of need. What will it be to 
these unfortunate girls? Quite often 
their parents turn against them and 
their former friends despise them. 


But I should like to wager any 
amount of money that these girls, 
at the beginning of their ill-started 
adventures, bragged they were 
“Having a Good Time.” 


Then we have the teen-age boys 
who organize gangs and meet in 
basements or old warehouses and 
then burglarize the neighborhood 
and later on more outlying districts. 
They were also “Having a Good 
Time,” or as some of them would 
say, “A Hell of a Good Time,” which 
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would be more appropriate in the 
end, when they are arrested and 
convicted to reform schools or jails 
depending upon their age. 


There are young couples, who are 
going out together, drinking and dis- 
pensing filthy jokes. They are 
“Having a Good Time,” but finally 
it ends up in infidelity and then in 
the divorce courts. Families are 
broken up and children are made 
homeless. 

Finally there is the vicious sex- 
fiend who is “Having a Good Time” 
at the expense of many innocent 
women and girls. Lately we are 
having a wave of sex crimes in and 
around Chicago. Young mothers and 
other women have been attacked by 
vicious prowlers. They went so far 
as to invade homes to satisfy their 
sex-lust. In one of the suburbs the 
police and some of the citizens went 
so far as to offer a $1600.00 reward 
for the apprehension of the criminal 
or criminals. 


The public becomes outraged when 
these things happen, and the police 
promise to put more men into cer- 
tain districts in ordér to catch the 
morons. 
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this 
public will stop at a magazine rack 
and buy a filthy magazine, or some- 
times a still filthier best seller. They 
take this printed poison home and 
indulge in it, and quite often they 


But very same _ indignant 


quote extra dirty paragraphs to 
show their friends that they are ac- 
quainted with the so-called modern 
literature in general and with the 
newest filth in that field in particu- 
lar. The children in such families 
see these books and reason: “If it’s 
good enough for my parents, then 
it is also good enough for me.” 


If the children, thus indoctrinated, 
begin to imitate the hero or the 
heroine in such books, then the 
parents are horrified and cannot 
understand why sonny or daughter 
would do a thing like that. This 
justifies the old saying: “An ounce 
of prevention is better than a pound 
of cure.” 


Johnny’s mother would not dare 
reach across the fence and pluck 
cherries from her neighbor’s tree, 
but she does not hesitate one moment 
to pay half-fare for him on the 
streetcar, although Johnny has been 
twelve years old for quite a while. 
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He is also getting into the movies 
for half. And why not? His sister, 
only fifteen years old, told the 
druggist that she was sixteen in 
order to get a job. 
little sense can imagine how Johnny 
is affected by setting a double 
standard of honesty. 


The thirteenth century, when the 
Catholic religion reigned supreme in 
the world, is held up to be the 
greatest of all centuries from the 
viewpoint of both material and re- 
ligious practice, from the viewpoint 
of scientists and saints. 

Small wonder that we have such 
turbulent conditions in this country. 
Half of the people do not profess 
any Christian religion, and the other 
half, outside the Catholic Faith, is 
distributed over a great variety of 
Protestant The latter, of 
course, have diversified opinions on 
matters of Faith and Morals . 
mostly clashing with the Catholic 
doctrines. 


sects. 


These sects claim that the books 
which left out of the 
Bible inspired by God. 
Contrary to this St. Paul maintains 
that all scripture is inspired by 
God. In Timothy 2 chapter 4 he 
said: 


have been 


were not 


“For there will come a time when 
they will not endure the sound doc- 
trine, but having itching ears, will 
heap upon themselves teachers ac- 
cording to their own lusts, and they 
will turn away their hearing from 
the truth and turn aside rather to 
. fables.” 


Here is where our Catholic people 


are exposed to real dangers. Neces- 
sity forces them to social inter- 


course at work and at the places of 
amusement. 


Here the evil of mixed marriages 
is encouraged. Birth control 
contraceptives is discussed, and di- 
vorces are portrayed as very neces- 
sary among modern people. At the 
beginning of such _ indoctrinations 
the Catholics protest weakly and tell 
the other parties that this is against 
their religion. Then their Protestant 
friends will ask: 


via 


“Where can you find these laws 
in the Bible?” 
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Anyone with a: 


Many of our Catholic people, I 
venture to say about 75%, cannot 


answer these questions. They hesi- 
tate and finally they sputter: 
“Well, I’ve been told so as far back 
as I can remember.” 


“Sure,” replies his Protestant 
friend laughingly, “your clergy has 
made these laws to keep you in bond- 
age on earth and in heaven.” 


This very same expression was 
used a few weeks ago over the radio 
by a so-called preacher of the 
Gospel. He called the Church, which 
changes the Altar Cloths and main- 
tains to be the True Church, the 
modern Pharisee, who always refers 
to this or that Church law to keep 
the people in Bondage. It does not 
take much imagination to guess cor- 
rectly what he is aiming at, but I 
should like to remind him that, as a 
former Protestant, I am very happy 
to be under such a bondage. 


Members of these sects are quick 
on the trigger to quote the Bible on 
every occasion to prove their point, 
but if our Catholic people would 
read the Bible equally as much they 
soon woud find out that their Pro- 
testant friends give only half-quota- 
tions to suit their particular purpose 
... or that such books, which contain 
vital truths, are not at all in the 
Protestant Bible. These books inter- 
fered with the the 
formers. 


aims of re- 

Our Catholic editors have written 
quite a lot about these dangers, but 
the people who should read these 
articles, read very little or not at 
all. The better situated Catholics 
read all about it and forget it. They 
say: “What of it ... I have a good 
job and a good income. Why not 
leave well enough alone.” 

What can we Catholics do to fight 
this impending menace? We have a 
weapon so powerful that the other 
side would be at a great disadvan- 
tage, If We Knew How To Use It. 
This weapon is: 


“Our Catholic Lay Societies.” 

What have our societies accom- 
plished during the turbulent days 
gone by and what are they doing 
right now which is of actual value to 
the survival and spreading of the 
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Catholic Faith in the United States? 
I admit that I have heard plenty of 
beautiful initiation speeches about 
the Brotherhood of Man and other 
worthwhile goals, but throughout the 
year we see very little evidence to 
substantiate these claims. Many of 
our brethren forget that the Ne- 
groes belong also to the Brotherhood 
of Man. 


Our societies have many social af- 
fairs, which is no sin in itself, but on 
the other hand some of these cele- 
brations could be eliminated and we 
would never miss them. There are 
the officers from the previous year 
to be feted for their so-called mighty 
efforts to increase the society... 
then there is a ladies night, a father 
and son night and so it goes on ad 
infinitum. of these celebra- 
tions have all the earmarks of a 


Some 


cheap carnival. 


All our societies should reorganize 
and put more of their social activi- 
ties in the background for the time 
being. The members of the societies 
should be instructed how to answer 
questions concerning the Sacra- 
ments. They should also know upon 
which passages in the Bible the laws 
concerning the Sacraments 
Then they should instruct 
the members of their own families 
and instill into their children’s mind 
that “Good Times” based upon false 
doctrines are like Satan offering 
paradise, while all the while propa- 
gating for hell. 


are 
based. 


So far our enemies have laughed 
at our feeble efforts in print and 
with right so. They are willing to 
sacrifice their all for the cause. 
Are we willing to go just as far? 
If so, then let them know that we 
mean business in a practical way. 
This calls for action, 
Catholic Lay Societies, and I’m sure 
their combined efforts will show re 
sults worthy of such organizations. 
Could it not be possible to bring 
about another period like the thir- 
teenth century? It could be done, if 
every Catholic would make an effort 
to live up to his Faith. Then, and 
only then, could we have really 
“Good Times,” which would neither 
leave a sour taste in our mouth, nor 
wounds on our body or soul. 


concerns all 
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SEEING EYE 
DOGS 


by 
HAROLD GLUCK 


Buddy Il, guide dog of Morris Frank who 
pioneered the use of the first Seeing Eye 


NE of the numerous tyrants of the ancient 
world is reputed to have devised a most dia- 
bolical punishment to be inflicted upon the forces of 
his defeated opponent. Both eyes of every ninety- 
nine soldiers were gouged out. The hundredth sol- 
dier was permitted to keep one eye so he could lead 
his group back home. We shudder at this story and 
you won’t find it in the regular school history books. 
For there is something about blindness that arouses 
the double emotions of fear and pity within our 
bosoms. Inwardly we pray to the Good Lord that 
we may never, never lose that contact with the 
world around us. As the poet describes it: 
“To think that I might not again, 
lift mine eyes, 
And see the beauties of 
the skies, 
Is a thought so hard 
to bear, 
That I wish just to stare, 
and stare... .” 
When we see the person bereft of sight, we feel a 
sense of pity and a desire to help. I live in what 
has been called the hardest, toughest, coldest city of 


the world. But I have watched people of all stations ° 


of life drop their coins into the cup of the blind 
beggar on the corner. It is important to understand 
that there are two different attitudes towards the 
blind. The old, historical view is that blind people 
are “pitiful” or objects of charity and it regards 
blindness as an affliction to be placidly accepted. 
This is morally unsound because it prevents a blind 
Person from trying to live a normal life. The 
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correct modern view, and the one that is morally 
sound is that a blind person has the faculty or 
ability to be independent and lead a normal life. In 
that sense, blindness is a handicap that can be over- 
come. This is the view held by the Seeing Eye 
whose work I am going to describe. 

Much has been done to help people who have 
various degrees of blindness. In our schools we 
now have sight conservation classes. The newly 
born baby is now treated so that the eyes will not 
be afflicted by the scourge of mankind. Eyebanks 
are being established throughout the country so that 
the cornea of the dead might give sight to the 
living. And those who are suffering from cataracts 
now know that the miracle of modern surgery can 
again open the windows to the outside world. 

In the causes of those totally blind and beyond 
the help of restorative medical measures, trades are 
taught to them so that they may be able to earn a 
living and keep their self respect and confidence. 
Yet one problem has constantly bothered those in- 
terested in helping the blind. What can be done to 
enable a person who can not see to travel in the 
neighborhood and in surrounding areas? We are all 
familiar with the tap tap of the cane that warns us 
a blind person is walking. The cane serves a double 
function. First, it permits the blind man, who 
makes the best possible use of his sense of hearing, 
to tell by the echo, that an obstacle is in his path. 
Second, it permits him to “spot” sidewalk gradings, 
raised garden hedges, and the usual sidewalk drop 
to the street. As I write these words, experimenta- 
tions are being carried out on possible uses.of a 
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form of radar projection to help blind people. 

But there is one “miracle” which has helped many 
blind people and that is the use of the seeing eye 
dog. Is there one among us who has not seen such 
a dog leading and guiding his master or has not 
read some newspaper item concerning this dog? 
How did the idea ever start of using dogs in this 
type of work? In 1928 a blind young Southerner, 
Morris S. Frank, went to Switzerland to procure 
Buddy, who became the first scientifically educated 
Seeing Eye dog to guide a blind person in the 
United States. This young man went abroad at the 
invitation of Mrs. Dorothy H. Eustis, who at that 
time was investigating the intelligence of dogs in 
relation to their service to mankind. At her breed- 
ing and experimental station, Fortunate Fields, 
dogs were developed to patrol the Swiss national 
borders for the customs service, for the Swiss State 
Police, for the Italian Metropolitan Police, for lia- 
son service in the Swiss Army, for trailing and 
finding missing persons. Mr. Frank was to pioneer 
the service of Seeing Eye guides for the blind in 
America. 

After a period of instruction with Buddy, Mr. 
Frank returned to prove the work to a skeptical 
America. Although dogs had been trained in Europe 
to guide blinded World War I veterans, American 
conditions might present real problems. They didn’t. 
Mr. Frank and Buddy traveled thousands of miles 
in the Eastern part of the country, deliberately 
seeking bad intersections, narrow curbless streets, 
fast and congested traffic. Everywhere he and Bud- 
dy went together unaided, and never once did the 
principles mastered abroad fail when applied. Grad- 
ually the skeptics became enthusiasts. The experi- 
ment was a proved success. 

At Morristown, New Jersey, the Seeing Eye has 
its famous establishment where the dogs are trained 
by experts and where blind students come and live 
for a month learning how to use and care for their 
dog guides. The method by which the dog and man 
work together is simple. The dog guide does not 
take its master to his destination without being told 
where to go. Although it is not generally under- 
stood, blind people can develop an adequate mental 
picture of their own communities. All they need is 
a means by which they may be guided around their 
picture. In a strange city they ask directions as 
anyone else would. It is simple to remember blocks 
and landmarks and to remember also when to go 
right or left. 

It takes a month of study and practice at Morris- 
town for a blind person to learn to use his guide. 
He must be taught how to direct the dog and how 
to interpret the sign language that comes through 
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the U-shaped leather harness which is held lightly 
in the left hand. He also learns how to care for the 
dog. The master directs his dog by oral commands 


of “right,” “left,” or “forward.” The signals which 
come from the dog to the master through the har- 
ness handle warn him of everything that is liable 
to interfere with his safe progress. This almost 
perfect communication between the two permits the 
dog and man to walk at a pace which is more rapid 
than that of the average pedestrian. Upon arriving 
at street crossings the dog guides its master to the 
edge of the curb and stops. The master finds the 
edge immediately with his foot, and then gives the 
dog a command for the direction in which he wishes 
to go. 

The dog can be depended upon to do its part. 
Before the blind student comes to the school the dog 
has spent three months being taught its lessons in 
guiding by a sighted instructor. Rigid blindfold 
tests prove the dog’s ability to take full responsibil- 
ity with a person who cannot see. For these tests, 
the dog’s original instructor is temporarily blinded 
with a “sleep shade,” and the dog is tested under 
difficult conditions at busy intersections and in 
heavy pedestrian and street traffic. Not until the 
final test is passed is the dog certified as ready 
for a sightless master. 


Not every person can use a dog guide. Some are 
too young and many too old. Some do not like dogs. 
Although it takes but three months to teach the dog 
and only one month to teach a blind person to use 
a dog, it requires at least four years to develop a 
qualified instructor. Seeing Eye instructors are 
sighted men. They must serve an apprenticeship, 
must study animal psychology and must learn to 
understand the handicaps and abilities of the blind. 
The Seeing Eye conducts its own “instructor uni- 
versity,” the curriculum having been developed on 
the basis of years of experience in America and 
abroad. Many apprentices have attempted this 
course and but a few have succeeded. Most of the 
dogs trained are German shepherds, but boxers and 
Labrador retrievers are also used. The dogs, both 
male and female, are selected for a healthy body, 
intelligence and willingness to take initiative. Some 
are received as gifts, others are purchased, and 
some are bred at the school. You will find psycholo- 
gists arguing over whether or not dogs have the 
ability to reason, the finest gift of gifts given to 
mankind. This is a definite fact, the dogs are 
trained to learn intelligent disobedience, that is, to 
disobey a command which might lead the blind 
master into danger. Since this requires the recog- 
nition of an order, a survey of a situation, the pick- 
ing out of an element which is different, and the 
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The Seeing Eye School, located in spacious 
grounds in Morristown, N. J. 














decision on the part of the animal not to follow the 
order, you have reasoning ability! 

The Seeing Eye at Morristown, New Jersey, is a 
national philanthropy serving blind men and women 
in all parts of the country and drawing its students 
without discrimination from wherever there is need. 

The financial policy of the Seeing Eye, as it 
relates to students, is in accord with the soundest 
concept of philanthropy. It is based on the assump- 
tion that blind people with spirit like spirited sight- 
ed people, rebel against being supported through 
charity. They want to pay* their own way in the 
world. Hence each student therefore assumes an 
dbligation for his dog and his month’s board and 
lodging. The amount the student assumes is $150.00 
and he pays it when, as, and if he can. No student 
isever refused a dog because of the lack of funds. 
Some graduates have paid for their dogs with as 
little as $1.00 a month after they have left the 
school and found employment. The amount that is 
paid by the student is only a fraction of the cost 
to the Seeing Eye. When the animal is replaced the 
student pays only $1.00 for the dog and $42.00 for 
board and equipment during the month of retrain- 
ing. The average normal working lifespan of a dog 
iseight years. Blind members of the United States 
armed forces, who lost their sight in line of duty, 
and who want and can use a Seeing Eye dog, are 
Provided with a guide dog at no cost to the men or 
Government and are given a priority over other 
applicants. This policy was adopted the day after 
Pearl Harbor. 

The Seeing Eye employs no paid solicitors of 
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funds nor are benefits ever held for it to raise 
funds. Its financial support comes almost entirely 
from contributions and memberships, which are 
open to everyone who is interested in the work. 
Seeing Eye dog users are engaged in almost 100 
different occupations. They include lawyers, news- 
paper reporters, factory workers, teachers, social 
workers, stand operators, salesmen, farmers, and of 
course, students and housewives. At the school, 
classes consist of eight students each and usually 
there are two classes held at one time. 

A word of gentle advice to those who may want 
to help a person with a Seeing Eye dog cross the 
street. Just refrain, for that would interfere with 
the dog’s reactions. In my neighborhood there is 
an insurance salesman using a Seeing Eye dog. He 
was forced to insert a letter in the local newspaper 
asking all the kind people to refrain from trying to 
help him and his dog cross street intersections. 

It isa precious thing to be able to do things for 
oneself, to have the freedom to move about. It is 
bitter and depressing to be dependent upon others, 
to have always to wait for someone to take you 
where you want to go. The Seeing Eye Dog has 
provided this freedom and the greatest recognition 
is the fact that special provision is made permitting 
people to go with their dogs in street cars, bus, 
train, and plane. And thus blind people achieve the 
thing they most crave—a lifetime of independence. 














dog guide. 





| 
| 
A Seeing Eye graduate with his | 
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THE SONS OF MATT TALBOT 


WALTER SULLIVAN, O.S.B. 


N HIS memoirs Rabindra Nath 
I Tagore, Bengali poet, tells of 

walking along a country road 
with his mother when he was a 
small child. They passed a man who 
was ridiculously drunk and lolling 
grotesquely in the gutter. The boy 


laughed. “Don’t laugh,” the mother 
said. “He, too, is on his way to 
God.” 


The human heart is made for God, 
and by whatever dark and winding 
path it travels, however much it 
grovels and falls on the way the 
heart is stumbling on its way to God 
who made it for Himself. If it 
eventually finds God the human 
heart will be at peace. If it does not 
it will find hell. That is human na- 
ture. 

Perhaps the real secret of the 
success of the Alcoholics Anonymous 
program of personal reform is its 
insistence that the reformed drunk- 
ard truly learn to seek God. It in- 
sists on the recognition of the whole 
human _ personality—physical, emo- 
tional, mental and spiritual. Short- 
sighted people have, in their pre- 
occupation with science, forgotten 
the truth that if the whole man is 
to be redeemed—religion and medi- 
eal science as psychiatry 
must all work hand in hand. There 
is no such thing as saving a man’s 
personality without first saving his 
soul, and even his soul is difficult to 
save if a man’s emotional and bodily 
health are broken down. The follow- 
ing of Christ insinuates this truth 
when it says tersely: “Few are im- 
proved spiritually by sickness.” 

First of all, the hardest hurdle 
for the sincere alcoholic to jump is 
the difficulty of being understood by 
normal people—meaning people who 
are not problem drinkers. 
“alkie” walks proudly alone on his 
way to ruin, misunderstood, if not 
despised, by his own dearest friends. 
Eventually his reckless course of un- 
controlled drinking separates the 
“alkie” from all whom he loves and 
who love him. He walks terribly 


well as 
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The: 





Meeting of Alcoholics Anonymous 


. 


alone on his blindly seeking 
God but not finding Him. 

The first discovery that the alco- 
holic makes as he sincerely takes up 
the program of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous is that fellowship with people 
who are in the same leaky boat gives 
him a saving conviction of being 
understood. The next startling dis- 
covery is the sudden joy and satis- 
faction of helping other victims of 
alcoholism. A sense of brotherhood 
and unselfishness lifts him up, and 
his return to sober living is assured. 
He learns the truth so well expressed 
by an unknown poet: 


way, 


There is a destiny that makes 
us brothers. 

We cannot 
alone. 

Whatever we put into the 
lives of others 

Always comes back into our 
own. 


live our lives 


Let us take a case in point—an 
alcoholic who found God and him- 


self after repeated unsuccessful 
bouts with John Barleycorn. At a 
meeting of the Alcoholics Anony- 


mous a little man who was chair- 
man for the evening was telling his 
experience of a lifetime battle with 
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the bottle. There was nothing sad 
or exhibitionistic about his narra- 
tion. It differed only in detail from 
a hundred or a thousand similar 
stories of other alcoholics. One per- 
sistent theme runs through them all 
—the pitiful but hopeless effort of 
the alcoholic to achieve sobriety 
withoyt the help of God and his 
fellow man. 

The little man told his sympa- 
thetic and interested listeners that 
he always knew after painful re- 
covery from a devastating drunk 
that when he got in shape he would 
know how to handle liquor like sane 
people. Liquor was not going to 
lick him. No sir! But his real cure 
began on the day he was taken to 
the Alcoholics Anonymous house 
and became convinced the he was an 
alcoholic and that he did not have 4 
prayer when it came to besting his 
enslaving habit. It was a fight in 
which there was no compromise... 
ne quarter. He was talked to by 
people who knew his whole experi 
ence. They had lived the same thing 
from beginning to end. 

The little man with AA guidance 
gained his freedom and then be 
came a worker himself. He found 
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new strength by helping others. “I 
never used to take an inventory of 
myself,” he said. “Now I see my- 
self in everyone I try to help. There 
it is looking right at me, all my lia- 
bilities and my assets. I was never 
a religious man. Of course, I be- 
lieved in God, I suppose, but I never 
thought He could do anything about 
me. Now I know that I never could 
have come through without Him. I 
had to have God’s help. I kept ask- 
ing for it and I got it.” 

The words of a sainted woman, 
Tagore’s mother, spoken nearly 100 
years ago, comes true for countless 
numbers of drunkards. These poor 
people, with the help of fellow vic- 
tims, succeeded in finding God. 
Whatever the pain to themselves and 
their loved ones the journey is al- 
ways worth it. Perhaps in no other 
way would they have found God. 
At least we know that in the case 


of one poor Irish workingman his 





enslaving habit was a springboard 
from which he sprang high toward 
the highest goal of the human heart 
—holiness. 

It is significant that God has 
raised up at critical periods of his- 
tory outstanding men and women, 
who by their flaming zeal and holi- 
ness have rescued society from ruin. 
It should come as no surprise then 
in our day when sensuality and un- 
controlled drinking are enslaving so 
many victims that God should give 
the modern world a model and a 
patron, Matt Talbot. If ever there 
is to be a patron saint of alcoholics, 
it may well be this holy Irish work- 
ingman who died in Dublin, Ireland, 
in 1925. 

Matt Talbot was 
on May 2, 1856. 


Dublin, 
His parents were 


born in 


Charles and Elizabeth Talbot. At 
the age of 12 Matt left school as 
was customary in the locality in 
which he lived and obtained em- 





ployment at Messrs. Edward and 
John Burke, merchants. In 
less than a year he was drinking 
heavily and before he was 17 he had 
become a 

For 16 


wine 


hopeless alcoholic. 
years Matt 
1884, on the occasion of 
some friends refusing to buy him a 
drink when he was broke after one 
of his prolonged sprees, he decided 
to take the pledge for three months. 
By the grace of God this full deci- 
sion led to a period of 41 years of 


drank to ex 
cess. In 


sobriety, penance, and heroic virtue. 
After his death in 1925, 
saintly life spread rapidly and in 


word of his 


1931 the informative process in the 
cause of his canonization was opened 
in Dublin. This process, which is a 
detailed investigation of every phase 
of his life, was concluded and sent 
to Rome in February, 1947. It now 
awaits the decision to institute the 
Apostolic process towards beatifica- 


. tion. 





Mutual support found in Alcoholics Anonymous 
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We hope that the Church will 
soon make him a saint. The world 
badly needs a canonized saint from 
the working classes in order to prove 
to the infidel world that Christianity 
is workable not only behind cloister 
walls of a convent or the quiet halls 
of a monastery, but also in the busy 
market places, the workshops, and 


the open road. We need a saint of 
our times who seems closer to us 
perhaps because of his weaknesses, 
and a challenge to us by his heroic 
conquest of himself. There is one 
way in which the laity may hasten 
the canonization of one of their 
number, and that is by prayer for 
Matt Talbot’s elevation to the altar. 


May we ask you to cut out and 
place the accompanying prayer in 
your prayer book or missal. We can- 
not think of a more merciful act 
than placing this little prayer in the 
hands of an alcoholic who is trying 
to find God by the long and tortu- 
ous path of drunkenness. 





FOR CATHOLICS OF ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 


Organized under the auspices of 
the Most Rev. Paul C. Schulte, 
Archbishop of Indianapolis, the Sons 
of Matt Talbot, a Catholic auxiliary 
of Alcohclics Anonymous, has grown 
rapidly since its charter meeting in 
Indianapolis Nov. 17, 1946. Through 
the zealous efforts of the Rev. Ralph 
Pfau, organizer and central director, 
new groups of the society have been 
started in Indianapolis, South Bend, 
Ind.; Toledo, O.; Cleveland, O.; Cin- 
cinnati O.; Baton Rouge, La.; San 
Diego, Calif.; Milwaukee, Wis.; and 
St. Louis, Mo. Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
is now organizing a group which 
will serve as a western office. 


Named for the holy Irish working- 
man, Matt Talbot, the new society is 
an outgrowth of numerous requests 
from Catholic members of Alcoholics 
Anonymous for instruction in their 
religion. Hence the primary pur- 
pose is to afford opportunity to these 
Catholic members to receive thor- 
ough instruction in the doctrines of 
the Church. It is in no sense an 
Alcoholics Anonymous activity, but 
an organization under Church aus- 
pices to guide the one who has 
achieved sobriety through AA in the 
practice of his religion. 

The program and structure of the 
Sons of Matt Talbot bear a striking 
resemblance to the famous apostolic 
society known as the Legion of 
Mary. Bimonthly, the members who 
have an active status meet with 
their spiritual director in a conveni- 
ent place on the parish property. 
There are never more than 20 mem- 
bers in a single group. Opening 
prayers, doctrinal instruction by the 
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priest, reports on work assignments, 
the Magnificat antiphon, new assign- 
ments, question box session, closing 
prayers, and priest’s blessing make 
up the order of the meeting. Non- 
Catholic members of AA are ad- 
mitted to the meetings and may, at 
the discretion of the spiritual direc- 





PRAYER FOR THE 
CANONIZATION OF 
MATT TALBOT 


O Jesus, true friend of the 
humble penitent, Thou hast 
given to us in Thy servant, 
Matthew, a wonderful example 
of victory over vice, a model of 
penance and love for Thy Holy 
Eucharist, grant we beseech 
Thee, that we Thy servants may 
overcome all our passions and 
sanctify our lives with penance 
and love like him. 

And if it be in accordance 
with Thy adorable design that 
Thy pious servant should be 
glorified by the Church, deign 
to manifest by Thy heavenly 
favors the power he enjoys in 
Thy sight, Who livest and reign- 
est forever and ever. Amen. 


Imprimatur: 
Paul C. Schulte, 
Archbishop of Indianapolis 





tor, participate in their work as- 
signments. 

The objective of the Sons of Matt 
Talbot is to deepen the faith of the 
Catholic members through a course 
of instruction and a share in the 
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apostolic work of the priesthood. 
In this aim the society is at one with 
the St. Vincent de Paul society and 
the Legion of Mary. The apostolic 
spirit is fostered by assigning to the 
active members visitation of the 
sick, contacting lax or fallen away 
Catholic alcoholics (who have a- 
chieved sobriety), in order to en- 
courage them in their return to their 
religious duties and a fuller Catholic 
life, the praying of the Rosary for 
the success of these contacts by 
members selected by the spiritual 
director, the enlistment of auxiliary 
members of the society among the 
families and friends of members who 
will give the support of their daily 
prayers to the work of the active 
members, the establishment of new 
groups of the society where Aleco- 


holics Anonymous groups already 
exist. 
Any Catholic may become an 


auxiliary member of the Sons of 
Matt Talbot who promises to pray 
the Magnificat antiphon with ver- 
sicles and oration and the prayer for 
the canonization of Matt Talbot. 
For the convenience of the auxiliary 
member a small prayer leaflet bear- 
ing the coat of arms of the society 
and the required prayers has been 
prepared. Inquirers may write to 
the Sons of Matt Talbot, 125 N. 
Oriental street, Indianapolis 2, Ind. 


Information for establishing a 
Matt Talbot group will be sent to 
any priest or layman who is inter- 
ested. Inquirers are asked to write 
to the Spiritual Director, Sons of 
Matt Talbot, 125 N. Oriental street, 
Indianapolis 2, Indiana. 
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A J leighborhoo Project 





HE police in the Carnegie Steel Mill district in 
Chicago were worried. One of the Superin- 
tendents at the Mill had had an expensive golf bag 
and set of matched clubs stolen from his car, and 
so far no one on the force had been able to trace 
the culprit. , 
“Let’s talk to Steve Bubacz over at St. Michael’s 
Club,” someone suggested. “Maybe he can give us 
a line on the boys who live in that neighborhood.” 
Big, genial Steve Bubacz, Director of the Russell 
Square Community Center, of which St. Michael’s 
Boys’ Club is an important part, definitély could 
give them a “line.” He knew every boy in the area. 
If he didn’t, one of his neighborhood leaders did. 
On Sunday morning after early Mass, Steve watched 
the boys who were going off to play golf at a nearby 
public course. He spotted one lad with a set of 


‘clubs far better than anyone who lived in the Car- 


negie Mill district could afford. 

Steve began questioning the boy, at last coming 
out bluntly with the statement that the clubs be- 
longed to a mill superintendent. The boy insisted 
that he had bought them for $15. “Maybe you did,” 
said Steve, “but remember your father and brother 
are working at the Mill, and if that Superintendent 
ever finds out—” 

“Here, take the clubs,” said the boy quickly. “I 
don’t want nothing to do with ’em.” 

And so on this “no questions asked” basis, Steve 
returned the stolen property. For he is “alley wise,” 
and he knows his people. 

The Russell Square Community Center (R.S.C.C.) 
is part of the Chicago Areas Project, a program 
for combating juvenile delinquency which was start- 
ed in Chicago in 1934 by Clifford R. Shaw, a practi- 
cal sociologist who has done research work on 
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Articles made in the Woodcraft shop 
by the boys of Russell Square Center 











Summer Camping at Camp Lange, Indiana 


juvenile crime since he was a member of the Wick- 
ersham Commission in President Hoover’s time. In 
his opinion, delinquency is a result of the experi- 
ences to which young people are exposed, and there- 
fore improvement can be made only if the local 
residents of a community bring about the necessary 
changes. This is the basic idea of the Chicago 
Areas Project. 

Mr. Shaw’s theories are now functioning success- 
fully in six low-income neighborhoods, but Russell 
Square was the first one selected for the experi- 
ment. It is in the South Chicago industrial section, 
and is peculiarly homogeneous in nationality, re- 
ligion, and economic life. About 90% of the resi- 
dents are Polish Catholics, and there are four big 
Catholic churches in the neighborhood, of which St. 
Michael’s is the largest. Nine out of ten of the 
working adults are employed in the Carnegie Steel 
Mill. Their fathers came over as contract laborers, 
lured by promises of big pay. Uneducated peasants 
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for the most part, they took whatever was meted 
out to them. The homes near the Mill are shabby 
frame houses, close together and with small barren 
yards. This is St. Michael’s parish and it is the one 
in which the Area Project has its strongest hold. 
But as one gets to the outskirts, there are brick 
homes with pretty gardens, for the Poles take fierce 
pride in the ownership of their homes. 

The Chicago Areas Project is a flexible organiza- 
tion. A member of the staff gets acquainted with 
the kids and adults in the neighborhood, and even- 
tually they organize a Community Committee. The 
Project gives initial financial support, and provides 
a consultant, but from then on the local Committees 
are in charge. The workers are volunteers. They 
are chosen because they know the district. Many 
are without academic background, and some have 
been delinquents themselves. 

Steve Bubacz, for instance. Once he was a leader 
of the Brandon Avenue gang, one of the toughest 
in Chicago. Steve exaggerates with a grin about 
his own gang. “The day after we gave a dance, 
the firemen had to drill holes in the floor to drain 
off the blood from the broken heads.” 

The R.S.C.C. project was started in 1933 at the 
bottom of the depression, when the Steel Mill which 
employed 90% of the people was closed. Spirits 
were low in Russell Square, but the most serious 
problem was the recklessness and delinquency of its 
young people. Russell Square Park opposite St. 
Michael’s, was the only neighborhood recreation 
center, but it is one of the smallest and most poorly 
equipped in the city. 

At this time, James MacDonald, one of Mr. 
Shaw’s staff, began coming to Russell Square, talk- 
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Boys in aeroplane class at Russell 
Square Center 








ing to the adults, umpiring baseball games, and so 
on. Most of the kids were skeptical at first. “What 
do youse guys want?” was their usual query. Or 
they passed the word around that another “sucker” 
was distributing movie tickets and baseball bats. 
But some of the older people became interested, and 
Father John Lange was won over to the idea. That 
clinched the matter, because as their pastor, he had 
tremendous influence with his parishioners. He 
gave permission to use two basement rooms in the 
old parish house. Soon a club room was furnished 
with odds and ends, and some of the adults spent 
their Sundays remodeling it and putting in ping- 
pong tables and other equipment. In a few months, 
the attendance of the boys had doubled and more 
men began to help. Boxing and wrestling quarters 
and a handicraft shop were provided, and instruc- 
tors were obtained from W.P.A. 

The making over of the top floor of the parish 
house into a combination gymnasium and auditori- 
um complete with showers, stage, and a movie booth 
was the big milestone. Community carpenters, ma- 
sons, and plasterers went to work. Steel, valued at 
$4000, was donated by the Carnegie Mill. Other 
donations were received, but $28,000 was raised 
within the community. There is no estimate of 
what the project would have cost if contracted for 
in the usual manner, but $3000 alone was asked for 
the work of removing the plaster, a task which was 
done for nothing by the neighborhood men. 

The next big project was building Camp Lange 
on a beautiful lake near Michigan City, Indiana. 
More than 750 residents contributed the $5000 
needed to buy the 28-acre site. Thirty men—car- 
penters, plumbers, and bricklayers—gave from two 
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days to nine weeks of time to build bunk houses, a 
kitchen, dining hall, a chemical sanitation system, 
and a well house. Most of the men worked on week- 
ends, living in tents while they built. Three thou- 
sand residents drove out for the formal dedication 
in 1939. 

The activities at the camp are much hike those at 
similar centers, except that Sunday is kept as a 
day apart. There are swimming periods then but 
no organized games. Everyone goes to Mass, even 
those who are non-Catholics. As one Jewish parent 
said, “I am sure my boy can learn something good 
at your church, and, anyhow, he won’t get converted 
in two Sundays.” 

This year Camp Lange has an innovation. What 
does Sun Valley have that Camp Lange doesn’t 
have, is the question. Tobogganing, skiing, tracking 
animals, hikes in thé snow-covered woods, fishing 
through the ice. So each Friday evening, groups of 
boys and girls under adult supervision, go for a 
week-end of winter sports. 

And all of this is because of the neighbors, bound 
even closer together than most because of their 
common heritage and religion. More than 60% of 
the funds needed are raised through neighborhood 
contributions. There are long lists of people con- 
tacted each year by committee members. Bazaars, 
carnivals, boxing matches, and dances provide the 
rest. Milk bottles are put on the counters in the 
taverns. Instead of the bar tender accepting a drink, 
he tells his host to drop the money in the bottle. 
The pennies in change from packages of cigarettes 
go to the same repository. 

Of the 14 members of the staff at the summer 
camp, only 3 are paid attendants. The rest are 





Exhibition of work done by 
children at Russell Square 








selected from a large group of volunteers who take 
part in a camp leadership training program. There 
are 790 residents on the different committees, and 
80% of the children are included in the recreation 
programs. When the neighborhood junk dealers are 
doubtful about the property being turned into them, 
they call up the Director. The tavern owners pledge 
themselves not to serve minors. The committees 
work with the truant officers from the schools, and 
with the juvenile courts, and there are neighbor- 
hood drives for better housing and sanitation. When 
the Social Security Law was passed, naturalization 
classes were started at St. Michael’s, and over 600 
old people were made eligible for citizenship and 
thereby received an old age pension. 

It is because of this close neighborhood relation- 
ship that the R.S.C.C. has had such success with its 
rehabilitation of parolees. It is an accepted fact 
that unless a criminal is incorporated into an es- 
tablished group, he will seek the companionship of 
other criminals. Out of over 60 parolees with whom 
the Committee has worked only one has been re- 
committed, and that was because of a _ technical 
violation. The method employed is quite simple. 
Usually an individual whom the parolee knows and 
trusts establishes contact with him. The committee 
members see that he is assimilated into the neigh- 
borhood on a friendly basis, and help to get him 
employment. In time he achieves a position of 


responsibility in the community. 

A case im point is that of a young neighborhood 
thief who had been sent to the Reform School at 
St. Charles, Illinois, and was then paroled to the 
R.S.C.C. Steve Bubacz gave him some work around 
the Club, then got him a job in a restaurant near 
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the Steel Mill. The hours were wearisome and the 
pay poor, and in‘a couple of weeks another employee 
had taught the boy how to steal from the cash 
register. It was not long before an indignant em- 
ployer was telephoning Steve. 

The employer wanted to have the boy sent back 
to St. Charles, but Steve pleaded with the man for 
another chance. When the man continued obdurate, 
Steve reminded him that if the story got around 
that the restaurant owner was not interested in the 
case of a neighborhood boy, some of the Mill em- 
ployees might decide to eat their meals elsewhere. 
The employer relented, and Steve got his protegé 
another job. 

Then Steve put it up flatly to the boy. “I’m 
staking my reputation, fellow, on what you will do. 
It’s your last chance, and if you don’t make good, 
this whole neighborhood will lose faith in St. Mi- 
chael’s Club.” The boy did make good. He has a 
family now, a neat little home, and a good War 
record. He is one of the 790 adults who are helping 
Steve to put over his community project. 

As one parolee stated: “I was paroled from Pon- 
tiac after doing 3 years. I was supposed to have a 
job, but as soon as I said I was an ex-con, the job 
went boom. After 10 months, I was burglarizing 
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again and I got caught. My sister began working 
for my parole, and finally she got someone in the 
R.S.C.C. to help, and I was paroled to them. When 
I got out, everybody treated me like an old friend. 
They got me a job with a local company. If I had 
any problems, some of the Committee would give 
me a hand. When I needed money, I could borrow 
it. I made up my mind then to go straight. Since 
I’ve been paroled, I’ve spent a lot of my time in the 
Club. I go around with a neighborhood man em- 
ployed by the Project. I help him in taking care 
of the records and issuing equipment. It sure gives 
a person a feeling that he is doing something 
worthwhile. A man gets a new lease on life when 
he knows someone is interested in him.” 

And what are the results? By 1942 there was a 
decline in,delinquency throughout Chicago of 23%, 
but in the Russell Square district it was 74%. 
Once this neighborhood was called the “bush,” now 
everybody refers to it as Russell Square. Someone 
has said that the best way to fight communism is to 
show that democracy can work, and surely a pro- 
gram for fighting juvenile delinquency which de- 
pends for its success and control upon the efforts of 
those who are in the community, is one of the 
finest expressions of democracy. 


All aboard for Camp Lange, Indiana 
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FATHER 


The Trans-World Contact—No. 1 


Over the Atlantic 

Three hours from Ireland 
7 P.M. Irish Time 
Saturday, Sept. 6, 1947 


Dear Sons in St. Benedict and 


Friends 

By orders from Rome the Bene- 
dictine Abbots from all over the 
world will again assemble for a 
General Chapter in Rome. At 5 
P.M., September 9, 1947, the General 
Chapter will open at St. Anselm’s 
College. This brings the writer to 
the Eternal City for the fourth time. 
Since this trip to and from Europe 
is bing made by TWA plane, this 
series of letters will be called the 
TRANS-WORLD CONTACT, which 
hame was suggested by Father 
Abbot Gerald, my plane companion 
to Rome. It may be well to explain 
that these letters are directed pri- 
marily to the Monks of St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey, in the Cloister and at work 
outside. Secondarily, relatives and 
friends not a few are included in 
the circle of readers. The letters 
will be sent from various points en- 
route for the purpose of relaying 
interesting details of the trip. I 
hope you will enjoy them and pray 
for the safe return of the writer. 

As I begin this first letter Father 
Abbot Gerald and I are seated side 
by side in our D C 4 TWA plane, 
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at an altitude of 7000 feet. Our 
general speed is 225 miles an hour. 
The weather is good. We thank God 
for that. If all goes well we shall 
arrive at Shannon Field at about 
10:15 tonight and take dinner there 
during a stop of an hour and a half. 

On Sunday morning at 8:15, 
August 24, I left the Abbey to begin 
this big trip. Desks had to be 
cleared and many tasks just had to 
be completed before I could leave. 


It meant working all night, from 
Compline of Saturday until 5:30 
Mass of Sunday morning. Twelve 


days had been set aside for stops 
and visits in Baltimore, Washington, 
D.C., Massachusetts, New York, and 
vicinity. The numerous happy inci- 
dents all along the way revealed the 
kindness and 
dear friends, goodness I 
should like to reveal. But it is too 
extensive to be contained in this suc- 
cinct report. At the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington I had the joy 
of a visit with our Fathers Gerard, 
Adrian, and Jude. In New York I 
enjoyed a visit at the Dunwoodie 
Seminary in Yonkers. Good Fr. 
Sloane showed us around in the halls 
hallowed formerly by the studies 
of our Frater Brice. We _ visited, 
through the kindness of very dear 
Friends, West Point Military Acade- 
my. What magnificent buildings, 


generosity of many 


whose 
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ABBOT WRITES ENROUTE 


soaring eastward over the Atlantic 


beautiful lawns, stately trees! On 
an eminence we discovered an ex- 


quisite stone chapel and suspected it 


was for the general use of all de 
nominations. To our surprise it was 


an exclusively Catholic Church, well 
furnished. In the vestibule we were 
really surprised to find among other 
papers on the table our Indiana 
Catholic and Record. On the front 
page were the pictures of our Father 
John and Father Fintan, shown with 
the St. Meinrad group that lately 
celebrated a class anniversary in 
Indianapolis. It was most gratify- 
ing to meet on this series of visits 
so many fine and enthusiastic Ob- 
lates of St. Benedict, old and new. 
In New York I met Father Abbot 
Columban who was disappointed by 
repeated deferments of his Pan- 
American plane flight to Lisbon and 
Rome. Fr. Abbot Gerald arrived 
in the forenoon of September 5 to 
join me on this trip. A group of 
Oblates and Friends had been in- 
vited to the Doyle home for a fare- 
well supper, after which we 
accompanied to the airport by a 
dozen friends, whose 
great kindness we shall long remem- 
ber. 

Our TWA plane should have left 
at 10 P.M., September 5 (E.S.T.). 
But with many others it was de- 
layed by cloudy weather. After 
getting on the plane we had to sit 


were 


most devoted 
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and wait—and it was hot. Finally, 
five minutes before midnight our 
Flight No. 968 began. The big plane 
took its turn down the runway. The 
total distance ahead of us was 4686 
miles. With stops at Boston, New- 
foundland, Ireland, Paris, and Ge- 
neva, the total travel time to Rome 
should be 24% hours. We should 
arrive in Rome at 5:30 Sunday 
morning, September 7. The likeli- 
hood is that we shall be at least two 
or three hours late. 


The stop at Boston lasted 45 
minutes. At 8:45 in the morning we 
got to Gander Field. Newfoundland 
was discovered long ago. But Abbot 
Gerald and I saw it for the first time 
this morning. We strained our eyes 
to look down and over vast tracts 
filled with trees and lakes and 
swamps. No houses, no roads, no 
fences. The land must be cheap 
there. Then came the airport, a big 
thing with asphalt runways and 
many buildings. The late war de- 
veloped this place. Air travel will 
develop it more. Numerous planes 
were there: British, Canadian, 
Swiss, American, and others. No 
town is closer than 20 miles away. 
The breakfast waitress told us it 
gets very cold there in winter. It 
was cool there this morning. After 
a total stop of an hour and a quarter 
we were back from the restaurant 
and seated in the plane. About 30 
passengers in a 36-passenger plane 
were listening to the announcements 
by the captain. He said: “We shall 
now travel eastward over about 50 
miles of land, in about 15 minutes. 
Then at an altitude of 7000 feet 
we shall cruise over the Atlantic 
during nine hours. Twenty-five miles 
from the southwest coast of Ireland 
we shall land on Shannon Field, 
which gets its name from the Shan- 
non River. Near mid-ocean we shall 
be in touch with a floating boat to 
exchange weather reports. When 
you observe that the plane deviates 
from its course, you will know it is 
for the purpose of testing certain 
instruments.” And then we headed 
for Ireland, a nice little hop across 
the ocean of 2020 miles. Soon there 
were clouds below us, little white 
clouds rising from numerous lakes. 
In a quarter of an hour we were at 
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the ocean’s edge. A sandy beach 
was evident over one short stretch. 
We could see the water down there, 
7000 feet away. Its ruffled surface 
was smoothed out by the distance of 
our altitude, to make it look like the 
skin of an elephant. Often the ocean 
was covered with pure white clouds. 
We could not see the water. The 
sun, too, was often obscured by 
clouds. Yet, from time to time we 
could see water and sun with no 
clouds close. 

As I now draw near the close of 
this letter, it is nine o’clock in Ire- 
land, an hour and a quarter away. 
Outside it is beginning to grow 
dark. Father Abbot Gerald and I 
have our lights turned on, whilst he 
writes to Marmion and I to St. Mein- 
rad and you. I still have a Rosary 
to say for someone, whilst we are 
over the Atlantic. Then will follow 
Vespers and Compline of the Sunday 
we hope to spend in Rome. The hope 
that God’s Angels will protect us all 
the way, and with a blessing pro- 
nounced over all you to whom these 
lines are directed, I am 

Your devoted Spiritual Father in 

St. Benedict 
«Ignatius, O.S.B. 
Abbot 


The Trans-World Contact—No. 2 


Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo 
Monte Aventina, Roma, Italia. 
September 9, 1947 
My dear Sons in St. Benedict and 
Friends All! 

Well, we are here in Rome. To 
get here gradually by letter as we 
got here by plane, we shall begin 
where we left off in Letter No. 1. 
In it we were approaching Ireland 
and building up an appetite for a 
10:45 P.M. dinner. A fine lunch had 
been served to us on the plane while 
we were sitting in our comfortable 
seats, flying 7000 feet above sea 
level. A small cushion was placed 
across our knees to serve as a rest 
for the tray, from which we ate our 
meal. After having been over noth- 
ing but water for over eight hours, 
we were watching for lights in the 
night to reveal the mainland of 
Ireland. There they were, and soon 
we were ready to descend to Shan- 
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non Field. At 10:30 P.M., Saturday, 
we touched the runway and were 
treated to the ¢ustomary speech 
given before each landing. We lost 
no time in getting through a large 
lounge room filled with travelers ijn- 
to a larger dining room, white, with 
red decorations. The meal is jp- 
cluded in the price of the plane 
ticket. A regular dinner, with meat 
and potatoes following the soup, was 
served to all alike. One of our 
group at the table reminded the 
waiter that there was no bread. He 
explained: “It is illegitimate to 
serve bread at dinner in Ireland, 
You see, it is a form of rationing.” 
Bread is served at breakfast and at 
lunch. After the meal there was 
time enough to buy stamps and mail 
some first messages back across the 
ocean. Over the loudspeakers we 
were called back to our seats in the 
plane for the take-off at 11:30 p.m. 
Before the departure our Captain 
announced the course to be followed 
in going to Paris. It was by way of 
Cherbourg, but that mattered little 
for it was night and too dark to see 
any countryside scenes. He also 
told us quite accurately how long it 
would take us to get to Paris. We 
got there at 2:30 and remained just 
one hour, leaving at 3:30 A.M, 
Sunday morning. We didn’t see 
much of Paris. We were directed to 
go into the lounge, a small and poor- 
ly furnished room. We could not go 
out through the other side of the 
room, for the door was locked. Nor 
could we go back into the field 
where the plane stood, for the door 
through which we had entered had 
been locked after us. We were quite 
willing to leave this part of Paris 
as soon as possible. Some further 
night travel followed wherein we got 
to Geneva by 5:10 on Sunday morn- 
ing. This was a much more hos- 
pitable stop. A _ restaurant with 
fancy things to eat and drink was 
at our disposal. Most of the pas- 
sengers used the chance to refresh 
themselves. Abbot Gerald and I 
wanted to say Mass in Rome. So 
we just looked around and watched 
the others eat and drink. Busy 
waiters were eager to take our 
orders, but they got “No” instead. 
These waiters had to work fast, for 
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we spent only forty minutes in 
Geneva. At 5:50 we were seated 
and ready to listen to the Captain 
tell us that it would take us only 
about three hours to reach Rome. 
He announced that we would go out 
over the Mediterranean and over 
Corsica, and then to Civitavecchia 
where we should be over Italian soil 
for the rest of the trip to Rome. It 
did not take long to get to the 
Eternal City. All eyes were turned 
and bodies twisted to get the better 
view of the grand city through the 
small windows of the plane. _ It 
would have been good to move slow- 
ly and enjoy the sight the longer, 
but we had to look fast and try to 
recognize what we could in a short 
time. We saw St. Peter’s and that 
was the main thing we were looking 
for. The Stewardess was. kind 
enough to point out this spot to us, 
suspecting that this was what we 
were most interested in. The plane 
made a good landing and taxied to 
its proper place by following a jeep 
that bore on the rear part of the 
body of the car the words: “Follow 
me.” We followed, and thus halted 
in the proper place at 10 o’clock, 
Sunday morning, daylight saving 
time. The total trip had taken us 
26 hours for traveling and stops 
from New York to Rome. It was a 
grand safe journey which we owed 
in great part to the many prayers of 
the good folks back home. Thank 
you. Thank you! 


From the plane we went inside 
the airport building to wait for 
our baggage and to have our Pass- 
ports checked. Luckily, there was a 
desk at hand where cablegrams could 
be sent. I sent one to the Abbey 
via Evansville. They told me it 
would be at its destination in two 
hours. I doubted that. There was 
no one at the airport to meet us, 
and so we had to shift for ourselves, 
which we did quite easily. When one 
of the customs officials saw the chain 
of my pectoral cross, he at once took 
my luggage to the main man and 
told him we were prelates. They 
chalkmarked our luggage without 
asking us to open any of it. Bag and 
baggage we got into the TWA bus 
that was waiting and after much 
tarrying to wait for more and more 
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passengers we went into the city to 
transfer to a taxi at the TWA 
headquarters. That vehicle brought 
us to St. Anselm’s College at exactly 
noon time. We both offered Mass 
and then ate dinner at the second 
table. Father Polycarp took good 
care of us. He could not meet us 
at the airport because of his many 
duties here preparing for the many 
Abbots that had begun to arrive. 
Nor could he ascertain the time of 
arrival of the plane. At Mass that 
Sunday morning I observed that the 
brother lighted only one candle. It 
is a privilege that is being used be- 
cause of the scarcity of candles. 
However, the privilege is not always 
used. I have had two candles since 
that first morning. The visiting 
Abbots are using the rooms of the 
students, who are away for vacation. 
The fall term here opens on Novem- 
ber 1. During the absence of our 
Fraters Harold and Guy, who are 
still in Einsiedeln, I am using Frater 
Harold’s room. It is a pretty good 
room with high ceiling, tile floor, and 
double window. We Americans find 
the lighting system very meager. 
A number of other things might be 
changed to add convenience and 
efficiency. Tuesday, September 9. 
Tor some reason the atmosphere 
seems to be conducive to sleep. Of 
course, on arrival here we were tired 
from not having been in bed for 
two nights. One has to get accus- 
tomed to the late meals—later at 
least than in our Abbey. Breakfast 
is at 7:30, noon lunch at 12:30, and 
evening dinner at 8 o’clock. Break- 
fast means simply bread and coffee. 
There is milk and sugar in the 
coffee; and there is either butter or 
jam for the bread, mostly jam, for 
The bread 
we get comes in small loaves, the size 


the butter is very scarce. 


of nubbins of corn. It is baked 
pretty hard, but is very good bread. 
One has to chew on it for some time 
before he can begin to enjoy it. The 
Procurator told me he can barely 
get enough bread at this time for 
this crowd. Our meals are very good 
and the food served is plentiful, but 
very high in price. Doubtless they 
are giving us the best they can get. 


Father Polycarp admitted it was 
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above the standard of the regular 
school year. 

After private Mass and breakfast 
we get ready for the nine o’clock 
session that lasts till the noon 
meal. After the meal there is 
time for a siesta or a visit to the 
city or whatever else one may wish 
to do up to five o’clock, when there is 
another session that lasts until near- 
ly time for evening dinner at eight 
o’clock. 

It is interesting to meet persons 
from so many places. When you 
run into someone during a recreation 
period, you sometimes wonder what 
you will have to speak; French or 
Italian may be required. German or 
English may be usable. Ultimately 
you can always fall back on Latin 
and carry on a conversation in that 
noble language, somehow or other. 


Before the Congress Sessions be- 
gan I went down into the city to buy 
some religious articles to have at 
hand when the Holy Father will 
meet our group on September 18. 
He will come in from his summer 
residence to St. Paul’s Outside the 
Walls for a Solemn Mass in St. 
Paul’s Basilica. Afterwards he will 
meet the Abbots there. We shall 
hear the Gregorian Chant of the 
Monks of St. Paul’s, which is re- 
puted to be some of the best in 
Rome. In making purchases one 
must get accustomed to the 
Italian Lira, which has fallen in 
value very much since the war. For 
one hundred dollars in American 
Travelers Checks I got 64,000 Lira. 
In round figures one dollar equals 
about 600 Lira. A taxi fare ranges 
from 300 to 500 Lira and more. 
Some things are very cheap; some 
things are quite expensive. For the 
most part the prices run the same as 
ours. Street car fares depend on the 
distance traveled. It isn’t like in 
Chicago, that you can ride all morn- 
ing for one fare if you know how to 
choose your and transfers. 
There are some fares as cheap as 
little more than one cent. The re- 
sult is that the cars are crowded to 
the discomfort of all. Men’s shoes 
are about $12.00 a pair. A hair trim 
with tip is only about a quarter. 

I had a pleasant visit in an Italian 
home, a fourth floor apartment near 


soon 


lines 
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St. Peter’s. The home was recently 
broken into by thieves, by means of 
a crowbar. The apartment was ran- 
sacked for clothing and money and 
jewelry. The owners who suffered 
the loss were quite distressed. There 
is much thievery. Anything that can 
be taken off in a hurry may have 
disappeared from a parked car when 
you get back to resume your travel- 
ing. Hubcaps, door handles, spare 
tires and other things are not safe 
at all without a watchman at hand. 
Here at the College the place is 
locked up at night, but some time 
ago thieves got in-and stole a num- 
ber of things, including three bi- 
cycles. 

Among the black Benedictines 
there are at this time 135 Abbeys. 
Four of these are at present without 
an Abbot. Of the 131 Abbots there 
are 101 present here in person. 
Some others are present by proxy. 
In the total possible number of Ab- 
bots at present, 135, Abbot Gerald 
ranks as 127th, and I rank as 59th. 
The newest Abbot in the United 
States is Abbot Charles Coriston, of 
St. Paul’s Abbey at Newton, New 
Jersey. This place was formerly 
known as The Little Flower Mon- 
astery. Abbot Charles has not yet 
been blessed. Of the 22 Abbots 
from the United States 14 are here 
present. Seven did not come, and 
one of those that came, Abbot Leon- 
ard, got sick and had to remain in 
a hospital in France. Abbot Colum- 
ban had a difficult time in getting 
here. Though he left New York 17 
hours ahead of us, he did not arrive 
here till Thursday of last week, two 
days late for the Congress. He 
missed his plane connection in Lis- 
bon and had to wait and wait there, 
with much inconvenience, for the 
reason that he had no passport for 


Portugal, where they are rather 
strict. 
In a _ conversation with Abbot 


Benedict of Beuron I learned that 
he as a German Abbot could not take 
any money out of Germany. He 
could buy a ticket only to the bor- 
der. On the other side he had to 
see how he got money for the rest 
of the trip and the return. He was 
lucky enough to make some arrange- 
ment with friends across the border 
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to continue his trip. A number of 
Abbots come from places that have 
been ruined by bombs. The Abbot 
of St. Stephen’s in Augsburg said 
their whole place was down in ruins. 
Abbot Boniface of Munich said their 
fine big church was a_ complete 
wreck. Part of the Monastery was 
in ruins. They live in the remaining 
part. During the war they had to 
rebuild the roof three or four times 
because of damage to it. There are 
many sad stories and many pitiful 
pictures. I saw some ruins yester- 
day in Subiaco. You will hear of 
them in the next letter. This letter 
is long enough. 

I plan to go to Einsiedeln shortly 
after the close of the General Chap- 
ter, which may take place next 
Thursday. In all likelihood I shall 
return to Rome after visiting in 
northern Europe, to get my plane 
for New York, leaving here on Oc- 
tober 18, and arriving in New York 
October 19. I may also leave Rome 
a bit earlier to stop enroute to New 
York. In due time I want you all 
to say the same kind of prayers for 
a safe journey that you said for a 
safe trip to Rome. They were the 
right kind, according to the fruits, a 
safe arrival. Asking God to bless 
you and keep you close to Him, I 
am 

Yours most devotedly , 
i: Ignatius, O.S.B. 
Abbot 





Trans-World Contact— No. 3- 
Rome, Italy 
September 20, 1947 
My dear Sons and Friends in St. 
Benedict 

The busy days of the General 
Chapter in Rome are over and now 
there is time to write and tell you 
some of the things that we have been 
doing and seeing. On Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 16, we elected Abbot Bernard 
Kalin, of Muri-Gries, as Abbot Pri- 
mate. He is 61 years old and has 
been abbot only two years. He was 
very reluctant to accept the prof- 
fered honor and burden, but finally 
he was prevailed upon to accept the 
difficult position. 

On September 17 we had the clos- 
ing session of the Chapter. On Sep- 
tember 18 we all assembled in St. 
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Paul’s Basilica for the Solemn Mass 
before the Holy Father, and in St. 
Paul’s Abbey to meet Pope Pius XII. 
On September 19 we went by bus to 
visit Monte Cassino and its pitiful 
ruins. Much is to be said about all 
these interesting things, but we must 
go back and take them in proper 
order. In the previous letter we got 
as far as the group visit to Subiaco, 
which I promised to describe in a 
later letter. This is that letter. 


The good Abbot of Subiaco, Lau- 
rentius Salvi, who is also a Bishop, 
had invited the entire group to come 
to Subiaco on Sunday, September 14, 
for the Solemn Opening of the Four- 
teenth Centennial Observance of St. 
Benedict’s death, at the very Cradle 
of the Benedictine Order. We ac- 
cepted the invitation and three bus- 
loads of us went to Subiaco. We 
had to say our Masses earlier that 
morning in order to be in the buses 
and ready to set out at seven o’clock. 
It was a wonderful ride of about two 
hours. Subiaco is only about forty 
miles east of Rome but there are 
some mountains in the way and one 
does a bit of traveling over winding 
and ascending and descending road. 

One of the fascinating things for 
me was to see here and there towns 
or small cities perched on or near a 
mountain top. We left the city of 
tome at the east side, passing right 
near the Church of St. Lorenzo, 
which was bombed by the British, 
in their attempt to ruin the railway 
center. The road led through the 
famous city of Tivoli, where we saw 
fine big groves of olive trees. There 
are trees along the roadside that 
must be many centuries old. They 
have gnarled trunks, short and 
stocky, in many instances made up 
of several parts growing out from 
the roots and combining near the top 
of the short trunk. Big vineyards 
are also there. Much of the way fol- 
lowed the Anio river which passes 
right at the foot of the precipice in 
which St. Benedict had his cave- 
dwelling or hermitage. At about 
nine o’clock we drew near the city 
of Subiaco with its ten-thousand in- 
habitants. We were a bit startled 
to be stopped by a group of motor- 
cycle police, four or five in number. 
They waited till the three buses were 
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all at hand. We could not imagine 
what they were going to do. Ulti- 
mately we discovered that this was 
an escort sent out about two or three 
miles to meet us and lead us into 
and through the city. We hadn’t 
learned so many details about this 
celebration and most of us had no 
idea of how grand a celebration was 
awaiting us. The people lined the 
one main street through the city and 
watched us with friendly mien and 
with some applauding as we passed 
through. After we had passed 
through the entire city and had gone 
some distance towards the Monas- 
tery of St. Scholastica, we got out of 
the buses and went on foot to the 
Monastery, preceded by and followed 
by groups of the laity. Soldiers also 
accompanied on both sides of the 
group. It wasn’t a procession and it 
wasn’t a parade, but just a group 
moving along and chatting quietly as 
it went. The path was steep in 
places and stony, too, but it looked 
grand to see the multitude going up 
the steep hill by zigzag route. 

Arrived at the Monastery the 
Abbots all entered to put on their 
rochets, mozettas, and birettas. 
From the Monastery of St. Scholas- 
tica to the little Monastery at the 
Sacro Specu, as they call the place 
where St. Benedict lived as a hermit, 
we followed the rather steep stone 
path going two and two in proces- 
sion style. By the time we got to 
the Chapel where the Mass was to 
be sung, we were 1640 feet higher 
than the city of Subiaco, and so you 
can guess how fatigued the older 
men in the group were. 

As things shaped up we began to 
understand more and more the 
magnitude of this celebration. In 
passing through the city of Subiaco 
we noticed posters all along the 
street, pasted onto the walls of the 
buildings. There were some posters 
with only the words “Ora et Labora” 
in big type. Others announced this 
as the beginning of the days of 
Fourteenth Centennial Observance. 
Civic officials and the wives of some 
were present. These were in the 
very small part of the Chapel that is 
on a lower level than the main part, 
higher up and farther back; on the 
Gospel side they had their places. 
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Little Seminarians filled the stair- 
way on each side connecting the 
lower with the upper Chapel section. 
The Abbots filled the larger part of 
the Chapel, the upper section. The 
little Seminarians were objects of 
special interest. Some of them looked 
not more than ten years or even 
nine years old. I asked two how old 
they were, and they told me eleven 
and twelve. They wore Roman col- 
lars and cassocks, red cinctures and 
sashes and birettas. They sang dur- 
ing certain parts of the Mass. But 
the -‘Schola in the upper section, in 
the rear, did most of the singing. 
Other interesting persons were the 
uniformed guards of honor that 
stood in front of the Communion 
rail, one on each side, near the end 
of the short rail that separated the 
very small sanctuary from the nave. 
These two handsome men wore blue 
uniforms, richly decorated with 
white braid and epaulets. There 
were two rows of brass buttons down 
the front. They had fancy swords 
at their sides and wore the wide 
colonial style hats with a big high 
pompom of red color. Through the 
entire Mass they stood motionless, 
facing the people. A few persons 
carried banners of societies. These 
stood off to the Epistle side of the 
Communion Finally the 
Mass began. 


railing. 


Though it was on a Sunday and 
on the Feast of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross, the Solemn Votive Mass 
of St. Benedict, “Faciam Te,” was 
sung, with only one oration and the 
usual Last Gospel of St. John. Dur- 
ing the Mass the Abbot-Bishop Cele- 
brant preached a sermon in Latin. 
It was a beautiful tribute to our 
Holy Father, St. Benedict. 

There we were, right near the spot 
where he spent several years of his 
early life of formation for the big 
work ahead. The place surely has 
been hallowed. 

For one that has never seen the 
Sacro Specu it is difficult to imagine 
what kind of place it is. I will 
help you get some slight idea. Im- 
agine a perpendicular cliff on a 
mountain side. Not far from the 
bottom of the cliff imagine two little 
caves about fifty feet apart; the one 
to the right is about twenty feet 
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higher than the one to the left. In 
the higher one to the right, St. 
Benedict prayed and lived alone. In 
the one to the left he met such per- 
sons as came to drink in learning 
and sanctity from him. The two 
caves were connected by a path. 
Both caves were small, hardly more 
than ten feet deep and twelve feet 
wide. Now imagine a small Monas- 
tery built right against this cliff, in 
such a way that the cliff itself is the 
back wall of the Monastery. The 
same natural stone that re-echoed 
St. Benedict’s prayer and conversa- 
tion and sheltered him, is there now. 
Of course, the front side was open 
and exposed to the weather. From 
the top of the precipice the Monk 
Roman let down the basket of food 
by a rope. There was no Monastery 
roof in the way of such a delivery 
in St. Benedict’s time. We stepped 
back and took a look at that preci- 
pice, the part that is now above the 
Abbey roof, going upward perpen- 
dicularly. It took a good long rope 
to reach down to the cave where St. 
Benedict prayed. By turns all knelt 
in prayer and knelt to kiss the foot 
of the statue of St. Benedict. This 
statue, in white marble shows St. 
Benedict seated and looking up to 
the wooden Cross on the wall of the 
cave. The artist Raggi, a disciple 
of the famed Bernini, is the sculptor 
of this statue. To the front and 
side of the cave is a very small altar 
built for those who wish to offer 
Mass there. On a former occasion I 
did offer Mass there. In the year 
1218 or thereabouts St. Francis of 
Assisi visited this Monastery and 
made a Retreat there. One of the 
monks was so impressed with the 
sanctity of St. Francis that he after- 
wards made a painting on the stone 
wall (natural stone precipice) of 
what is now a little chapel. The pic- 
ture is without the stigmata and the 
halo. It is surely among the first 
paintings of St. Francis. Though 
the painting has been generously re- 
touched in the intervening centuries, 
I am sure the Franciscans would 
give a pretty penny to have this 
wonderful painting of their Sainted 
Founder. It is said that at his visit 
to the cave, St. Francis by his bless- 


"(Continued on page 352) 
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HE United States owes a dept of gratitude to 

Francis Suarez, S.J. of Spain. He was one of 
the forerunners of our Constitution. Thomas Jef- 
ferson drew heavily on his writings, as well as on 
those of Bellarmine, one of the contemporaries of 
Suarez, in formulating the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Suarez might not have written on democratic 
matters if it hadn’t been for the heretical books 
which King James of England was writing in de- 
fense of “the Divine right of kings.” The Pope 
chose Suarez to answer him on his own philosophi- 
cal ground. The controversy was one of the most 
famous in history. In his rebuttal to James, Suarez 
set forth the democratic principles some of which 
Jefferson used in writing our Constitution. 

Although he was one of the greatest theologians 
of his day and led a life of religious virtue Suarez 


has been singularly neglected. His writings are 
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seldom heard of outside of academic halls and he has 
never been canonized. Yet when he died men of 
religion threw up their hands and declared, “The 
Church of God has lost the greatest genius it pos- 
sessed since the time of St. Thomas.” That was 
high praise. 

Suarez was a Spaniard, born at Granada on the 
vigil of the Feast of the Epiphany January 5, 
1548, one of eight children, son of a lawyer. When 
he became a Jesuit at seventeen, Francis renounced 
his claims to the family fortune, amassed in fight- 
ing the Moors. 

It is an ironic fact that the Jesuits did not want 
to admit Francis Suarez. First his health was not 
robust. Second he seemed too dull to pass the sub- 
jects required in priestly study. Francis didn’t 
care whether he was accepted for the priesthood or 
as a humble lay brother so long as he got in, but 
that was the question—getting in. At his first 
application he was rejected. He journeyed to anoth- 
er city, Valladolid and applied there. He was re- 
jected again but he refused to go home. He hung 
around the seminary until the General told his ad- 
visers, “Your advice is very wise. The boy does 
seem too stupid to be a Jesuit. If I followed your 
advice I would be following my own judgment. But 
I cannot. Some interior power inclines my will in 
the opposite direction.” 


The General, relying on his hunch, accepted Fran- 
cis as a novice, labeling him an “indifferent” candi- 
date, which meant that if he could not make the 
grades to the priesthood he would have to be willing 
to be a lay brother. Francis agreed joyfully. He 
had no ambitions, other than to serve God. It was 
of this “indifferent” candidate on whose birthplace 
is inscribed these words, “Famous philosopher, 
profound theologian, distinguished lawyer, so elo- 
quent a defender of the Catholic faith that he 
merited to receive from the Holy See the title of 
‘Eminent Doctor ;’ the glory of the Church, the light 
of the Society of Jesus, the honor of Spain and one 
of the most illustrious sons of this city.” 

Francis was extremely fortunate in having Al- 
phonsus Rodriguez as his spiritual director for 
more than a year during his noviceship. Francis 
was young and impressionable. He grew steadily in 
holiness, but as for his lessons—they were as bad 
as ever, as bad as they had been during his school 
days at Toledo and Salamanca. He couldn’t learn. 
Finally he went to his superiors and told them he 
had to give up his studies, particularly Logic and 
Theology. He would be a lay brother willingly to 
escape them. 

Instead of releasing him from the classroom the 
superior sent him back to his books with instruc- 
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tions to pray to the Blessed Virgin for enlighten- 
ment. Francis haunted Our Lady with his inter- 
cessions. Suddenly, as if by a miracle, his teachers 
discovered that overnight Francis Suarez turned 
from the dullest scholar in the class to the most 
brilliant. No one could ever explain the circum- 
stance, save that Our Lady gave him what he asked 
for in abundant measure, wisdom bordering on 
genius. The occurrence colored the student’s entire 
life. He never got puffed up or complacent over his 
intellectual triumphs. When it was his turn to 
teach he had great sympathy for the boys who 
found learning hard and inspired them. 

Francis passed his preliminary examinations suc- 
cessfully and at 18 years of age in August, 1566 
took his first vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence. 

During the years of his theological studies Thom- 
as of Aquin was made the Fifth Doctor of the 
Church by Pope Pius V. The event impressed 
Suarez deeply. The teachings of Thomas became 
the source and inspiration of his later writings. 

Francis always had a profound love for Mary 
He worked constantly to further the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. One day Mary appeared in 
a vision to a saintly Jesuit priest who was working 
for the same end and thanked him for having 
advised Francis Suarez “to throw all the light he 
could on the excellence of grace that raised me 
above the whole world of creatures. I am grateful 


One day Mary appeared in a vision to 
a saintly Jesuit priest who was working 
for the same end and thanked him for 
having advised Francis Suarez ‘‘to 
throw all the light he could on the 
excellence of grace that raised me a- 
bove the whole world of creatures. | 
am grateful to him also for having 
consecrated his talents with such ea- 
gerness and filial piety to the mani- 
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to him also for having consecrated his talents with 
such eagerness and filial piety to the manifestation 
of my glory.” 

After 6 years of theology Francis received the 
unexpected honor of a chair of philosophy at the 
college in Segovia. He was later ordained and said 
his first Mass on March 25, Feast of the Annun- 
ciation in 1572. It seems that Francis Suarez was 
“destined” by circumstances to spend his time sole- 
ly as a writer and teacher. He was no orator. 
After delivering one sermon he was released from 
that form of priestly work. Being very social mind- 
ed he began ministering to the poor and the sick in 
their homes. Making his way home one damp, cold 
night he contracted pneumonia. His lungs were 
injured, never to fully recover. Public ministry 
was thereby closed to him. 

When his teaching proved highly successful jeal- 
ousies set in and Suarez was accused of teaching 
novel doctrines. To the end of his days Suarez was 
plagued both in his teachings and his writing with 
carpings against his ideas. Critics studied his writ- 
ings religiously in an effort to discover any trace 
of heresy in them. Time and again his books were 
sent to the Inquisition for inspection. Time and 
again he had to present himself for investigation 
before superiors both in Spain and in Rome. No 
sooner would he satisfy one set of critics than an- 
other set would rise to level charges against him. 


However the spotlight to which criticism as- 
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signed Francis Suarez in world intellectualism led 
to his appointment at the College in Rome where 
he served for five years and where Pope Gregory 
XIII attended some of his lectures. Francis made 
good at Rome and added laurels to his reputation 
but the climate proved injurious to his lungs and he 
was forced to return to the dryer climate of Spain. 

In Spain Suarez set to work to help inaugurate 
and plan out the new system of education which 
eventually gave the Jesuits the reputation of edu- 
cational leaders of the Catholic world, which became 
the model for European universities and has been 
carried down to our own day and country. 

At the University Father Suarez struggled with 
his writings. He was 42 years old before his first 
book was published. Volume after volume followed. 
About one third of his writings were devoted to 
Mary. In his own words, “When it is a matter of 
considering the sublime dignity, the unequalled vir- 
tues, the wonderful life and glories of the Blessed 
Virgin who could be so sterile of thought and weak 
in style as to write briefly and dryly? For myself 
I have always found that theology is too somber 
and niggardly about this beautiful and expansive 
subject. It is a matter dulcet and useful, abounding 
in truth and worthy to be treated with all honor 
by theologians... .” 

To this day priests searching for sermon topics 
and development find a wealth of it in the writings 
of Suarez. He broke with many of the old tradi- 
tions. Among the sharpest was that people could 
be forced to accept the Gospel at sword point. 
Suarez maintained that Christianity could not be 
and should not be imposed by force on people un- 
willing to accept it. This was akin to heresy in 
those days. It was a prelude however to his later 
ideas on democracy. One of Suarez’s most power- 
fully intellectual books and which brought high 
praise from the Pope and ranking theologians of 
his day was his “Metaphysical Disputations.”’ 

King Philip II of Spain was anxious to have the 
services of Spain’s shining light of the intellect at 
his college at Coimbra University in Portugal. The 
offer was a brilliant triumph for Suarez and an 
answer to his critics, but he took no interest in the 
idea and rejected the offer. The king was furious 
that any subject would have the temerity to do such 
a thing. Not even a ranking theologian could dis- 
obey him. He ordered Suarez to Portugal immedi- 
ately. Instead of going Suarez went directly to the 
king in person and laid before him his reasons for 
refusing the post. First of all there was his health, 
second the post would keep him from his writings, 
and writing was actual life to Suarez. 

Philip relented and excused him. He appointed 
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another man but to Suarez’s sorrow the other ap- 
pointee died two years later and Suarez was forced 
to accept the position. Hours of classroom work how- 
ever were carefully arranged so he could continue 
his writings. He was to teach there for twenty 
years, begging every year for release and being 
constantly refused. 

Suarez was of medium height, about 5 feet, nine 
inches, had sparkling blue eyes, hollow cheeks and 
a broad forehead. His manner was always gentle 
and gracious. His students adored him. Most of 
his fellow Jesuits admired him immensely and were 
proud of him, but he had enough enemies to make 
his life a continual misery. Writing of and inter- 
preting theological matters is a touchy business in 
the best of times, by even the most brilliant author- 
ities, but when an assortment of enemies were 
always standing on the alert ready to tear what he 
wrote to pieces, writing was an explosive occupa- 
tion. The Inquisition always hovered in the back- 
ground. Suarez must have been a veritable lion of 
courage to work against such odds. 

Suarez did not always come off victorious in these 
controversies. One of them brought him under 
temporary excommunication. It was all a miserable 
misunderstanding, with communications so painful- 
ly slow, but it came at a time when Suarez was 
least able to take it. Worry about the matter 
brought on hemorrhages and the poor man lay sick 
in bed in Portugal unable to go to Rome to defend 
himself. The king sent agents in Suarez’s favor, 
but it was not unti! Francis Suarez was able to 
make the trip to Rome two years later that the 
matter was cleared up. Suarez was offered a car- 
dinalate in recompense but he refused. He wanted 
no honor; besides Jesuits did not accept such pre- 
ferments. 

The Jesuits were under attack from all kinds of 
quarters. Suarez did his Order an _ incalculable 
service by writing a book which set forth fully, 
forcefully, and brilliantly the life, work, ambitions 
and aspirations of the Jesuits. The book helped to 
make the position of the Jesuits more tenable in 
Europe. 

All in all Suarez became a kind of international 
hero. Everywhere he went through Portugal, Italy 
and Spain crowds of people turned out to meet him. 
He was asked to take part in investigations relative 
to the canonization of Teresa of Avila and Queen 
Elizabeth of Aragon. He was called upon to mediate 
religious disputes. Pope Paul V requested him to 
reply to a book which James I of England wrote 
which attacked the Catholic position. It was from 
this literary controversy that Suarez acquired the 
nickname “The King-Baiter.” He delighted all 
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Catholic parties by his deft handling of the matter. 
He proved James wrong on all premises and set 
forth the Catholic position brilliantly and logically. 
In fact he slayed James so badly that James called 
upon the Archbishop of Canterbury and the dons of 
Oxford to help him out. Canterbury immediately 
burned Suarez’s book in public. Protestant elements 
in France sprang to James’s defense and ordered 
the expulsion of every Jesuit from France unless 
they each individually repudiated Suarez. They also 
burned his book in a great ceremony in a public 
square in Paris. 

Francis was able for them all. He came out with 
a second book and a third one pointing out all of 
the errors of the king. In his third book to James, 
Suarez set forth his democratic principles. “Politi- 
cal power,” he wrote, “is an essential attribute of 
the people, who constitute a corporate entity; it is 


radically and fundamentally inalienable ...the ulti- 
mate test of the juridical validity of any system of 
government is the consent of the governed.” Our 
Constitution wasn’t even dreamed of when these 
words were written. The third book is a political 
mine of political information. Jefferson made good 
use of the study of it. 

Finally at 67 Suarez was released from classroom 
duty at the University of Coimbra and allowed to 
retire. Study and prayer filled the rest of his days. 
When he took violently ill bulletin boards went up 
in the city of Lisbon, which he was visiting at the 
time of the attack, giving daily and sometimes 
hourly accounts of his condition. The highest dig- 
nitaries of the Church called on him. Artists were 
allowed to enter the sick room to sketch him so 
likenesses of him could be had. He died September 
25, 1617. 
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DIFFICULT STAR 

by Katherine Burton. Published 

by Longmans, Green and Co., New 

York. Price $2.75. 

This is the life of Pauline Marie 
Jaricot, foundress of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, and 
marks in its publication the 125th 
anniversary of the formal organiza- 
tion of the Society. The early life 
of Pauline is narrated in the first 
part of the book “Skylark of Para- 
dise.” The change of heart from 
interest in the gay life of Lyons so- 
ciety in the post-Revolutionary days 
is told in “The Soul of Mlle. Jari- 
cot,” and her efforts in behalf of the 
working man of France and the 
sufferings entailed are told in the 
third part, “Martyr of the Heart.” 

The cause of beatification of 
Pauline Marie Jaricot has been in- 
troduced at Rome and the new 
volume will do much to make known 
this good woman and to gain prayers 
for the success of the cause. 


OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE 
(Maroon Series), by Rev. George 
Lee, C.S.Sp., with a preface by 
Most Rev. John J. Cantwell, D.D., 
Archbishop of Los Angeles, 384 
pages. Catholic Book Publishing 
Co., New York, N. Y. Price $2.00 
After four centuries, an accurate 

and factual history of the appari- 

tions of Our Blessed Lady on our 
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own American continent is still of 
ever increasing interest. Here is its 
history, written with deep emotion 
as well as keen insight. Father 
Lee’s book is truly a monument to 
Our Lady, Patroness of the Ameri- 
cas. 

To the many thousands of Ameri- 
can pilgrims who journey to the 
Guadalupe Shrine each year, and es- 
pecially to those who attended the 
Golden Jubilee of the Pontifical 
Coronation of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe in 1945, this book will prove a 
treasury of fond and devout memo- 
ries. Certainly, it will appeal to all 
Catholics who want to know more 
about the Guadalupan story. 

One of the crowning features of 
this book is the well-documented ac- 
count of the five apparitions of Our 
Blessed Lady to Juan Diego. The 
fourth apparition during which the 
figure of Our Lady miraculously ap- 
peared on Juan Diego’s cloak, has 
been confirmed as_ supernatural 
throughout the centuries by close in- 
spection, by scientific research, and 
by religious inquiry. The Church 
celebrates the Feast of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe on December 12th. 


THE BEGINNING OF 
NESS 

by Columba Cary-Elwes Fides, 
South Bend, Indiana. 93 pages. 
$1.00. 


GOOD- 
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The young man or woman who is 
attempting to face the world as a 
Christian—whether clerk, secretary, 
lawyer, student or drill press opera- 
tor—will find a refreshing strength 
in this short book. 

It is a new kind of Catholic book 
which adapts moral theology to the 
needs of the young layman. The 
work is done with a simplicity and 
concreteness that is delightful. 

No one can read this book without 
realizing how fully the author has 
grasped the necessity of bringing to 
bear in a practical manner the re-' 
ligious teaching of early years. 
After speaking of Fundamentals, of 
the Will of God, and of Prayer, the 
author gives an essentially construc- 
tive chapter on Some Virtues and 
Vices in the World. 

He speaks plainly, but with be- 
coming dignity of language, about 
drink, marriage, modesty, lust, and 
other commonly talked of matters 
that should not be omitted from a 
work such as Father Cary-E]wes has 
here produced. 

The author, a Monk of Ample- 
forth, England, has had long ex- 
perience in giving help and guidance 
in the problems and conflicts which 
so often face laymen today. First 
printed in England, this book is pub- 
lished in the United States at the 
urging of Dr. A. J. Cronin, the 
novelist. 
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THE GREAT SERMON 


O EAGERLY did Father Paschal 
tell of the Negro lay Brother’s 
remarkable spiritual gifts that he 
was carried out of himself. What 
a wonderful person the young 
must be! And Rose de 
Flores as well, whose special joy 
it was to care sick 
women within her own home and 
whose exquisite flowers were ea- 
sought after in 
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public market. 


“Perhaps some day there’ll be a chance to meet 
Martin and Rose,” he told himself. ““How wonderful 
that would be!” 

But once returned to Lima, Francis soon found 
that he had no time for visiting—even with God’s 
chosen ones. In addition to the hours of prayer 
and meditation each day at Saint Mary of the 
Angels, the Father Guardian must also spend him- 


self in many other ways—in supervising various 
works, in conferences with this friar or that 
encouraging, consoling, advising. As a result, he 


had almost no free time for himself. 


“If I did have some free time, I’d like to go out 
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and preach,” he thought. “But right now perhaps 
it’s just as well that I stay here at home. To preach 
well, a man must have something to say—some- 
thing he has learned in prayer. And somehow I 
feel that these days God wants me to be on my 
knees listening to what He has to tell me, rather 
than going out talking to others.” 

So the weeks passed—the cold, damp weeks of 
July and August—the warm, springlike weeks of 
September, October, November. Francis remained 
at Saint Mary of the Angels’ fulfilling his numerous 
duties as well as possible and striving always to 
follow the promptings of the Holy Spirit which 
resulted from his meditations. Then one day short- 
Christmas he knew that the time to 
preach had come. The many hours of prayer finally 
had produced fruit and God wished that this fruit 
should be passed on to others. 


ly before 


Around seven o’clock that same evening, after a 
few minutes of fervent recollection before the 
Blessed Sacrament, Francis went in search of the 
lay Brother who had charge of the gate. 

“Brother Porter, I’m going out,” he said gently. 
“Will you recommend me to the Lord so that to- 
night I may render Him an important service?” 
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The Porter stared. Father Guardian was leaving 
the friary? And at night? Why, this was almost 
unheard-of! Yet being well-grounded in obedience, 
he quickly recovered himself. “May the Lord bless 


you this night, Father,” he said earnestly. “May 
He bless your work, too.” 
Quietly then Francis set out. His destination 


was Lima’s public market, a mile or so distant 
from the peaceful cloisters of Saint Mary of the 
Angels. If all were as usual, he told himself, there 
would be a good crowd there tonight. The market 
would be full of business activity after the oppres- 
sive heat of the December day. Spaniards, Negroes, 
Indians—all manner of men would crowd into the 
torch-lit dusk—buying, selling, eating, drinking. 
There would be music and dancing, too, with the 
spirit of the world in plain evidence. 

“But no one will be thinking of You, Heavenly 
Father,” he murmured. “No one will be thanking 
You for the gift of life, for Baptism and the other 
Sacraments. Why, before the night is over there’ll 
even be souls defying You and Your Command- 
ments! Unless...oh, Heavenly Father, unless You 
give me the right words to touch their hearts!” 


As he walked, Francis’s fingers sought out the 
wooden missionary cross which he had thrust into 
the cord about his waist before leaving home. 
Lovingly he regarded the crudely-hewn piece of 
wood. 

“Please let me be of some use to You tonight,” 
he whispered. “Through the merits of Your Son’s 
death on Calvary....” 

By the time Francis had reached the market, the 
theme of his sermon was clear. God was love, yet 
man was constantly thwarting that love through 
sin. Much of the time this was because of thought- 
lessness, but there were also countless times when 
it was because of malice. Well, there was only one 
way to make atonement—through penance. “Unless 
you do penance, you shall all likewise perish,” 
Christ once had said to his disciples. 


, 


“I will say these words, too,” Francis thought. 
“Oh, Heavenly Father, may they help some souls 
tonight to turn away from sin!” 


Naturally many at the market were astonished 
when they saw the Father Guardian of Saint Mary 
of the Angels making his way through their midst. 
Since his return from Trujillo he had appeared in 
the streets only rarely, and certainly never in the 
evening. Then in a little while there was even 
more astonishment. Father Francis had not come 
to buy for his friars, or even to beg. He had 
come to preach! 
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At first, however, since business was brisk, not 
much heed was paid to his words. Merchants vied 
with one another in calling out the merits of their 
wares while customers argued noisily for a lower 
price. Beggars whined for alms. Babies cried. Dogs 
barked. Donkeys brayed. Older children ran in and 
out of the crowd intent upon their games. Music 
was everywhere—weird tunes played by 
musicians on their wooden flutes, gay 
rhythms played on guitar and tambourine. 
various food succulent rounds of meat 
sizzled sputtered as they turned over 
fires. Then suddenly a thunderous voice rang out 
above the noisy and carefree scene: 


Indian 
Spanish 
At the 
stands 


and slow 


“For all that is in the world is the concupiscence 
of the flesh, and the concupiscence of the eyes, and 
the pride of life, which is not of the Father but 
is of the world.” 

It was as though a bombshell had fallen. At 
once the hubbub died away, and hundred of Lima’s 
startled citizens turned to where a grey-clad friar, 
cross in hand, had mounted an elevation in the 
center of the market place and now stood gazing 
down upon them with eyes like burning coals. But 
before anyone could wonder about the text from 
Saint John’s first Epistle, Francis began to explain 
the meaning of concupiscence: that, because of 
Original Sin, it is the tendency within each person 
te do evil instead of good; that this hidden warfare 
will end only when we have drawn our last breath. 

“If we were to die tonight, would good or evil 
be the victor within our hearts?” he cried. “Oh, my 
friends! Think about this question! Think hard!” 

Within just a few minutes Lima’s market place 
was as hushed and solemn as a cathedral. All eyes 
riveted upon the Father Guardian and all 
filled with his words as he 

destruction of the 
Gomorrha because of 
within them. 

“Who is to that 
deserve a like fate?” he demanded in ringing tones. 
“Look into your hearts now, my children. Are they 
clean? Are they pure? Are they filled with love 
of God?” 

As the minutes passed and twilight deepened into 
darkness, the giant torches of the market place 
cast their flickering radiance over a moving scene. 
As usual, crowds of people were on hand, but now 
no one was interested in buying or selling. Instead, 
faces were bewildered, agonized, fearful. Tears 
were streaming from many eyes as Francis’s words 
continued to pour out in torrents, urging repentance 
while there was still time. 
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God’s ancient 
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“Can we say that we shall ever see tomorrow?” 
he cried, fervently brandishing his missionary cross. 
“Can we say that this night is not the last we 
shall have in which to return to God’s friendship?” 


As these and still more terrifying thoughts struck 
home one after another, the speaker stretched out 
both arms, bowed his head, and in heartrending 
tones began the Fiftieth Psalm. At once the crowd 
was filled with fresh sorrow and made the contrite 
phrases their own: 

“For all that is in the world is the concupiscence of 
the flesh, and the concupiscence of the eyes, and the 
pride of life, which is not of the Father but is of the 
world.” 

“Have mercy on me, O God, according to Thy great 
mercy. ; 

“And according to the multitude of Thy tender mercies, 
blot out my iniquity. 

“Wash me yet more from my iniquity, and cleanse me 
from my sin. 

“For I know my iniquity, and my sin is always before 
me. 

“To Thee only have I sinned, and have done evil before 
Thee: that Thou mayest be justified in Thy words, and 
mayest overcome when Thou art judged....” 

Soon wave upon wave of sound was filling the 
torchlit market place as priest and people prayed 
together. Then Francis preached again, doing his 
best to implant a still greater sorrow for sin and an 
even firmer purpose of amendment in the hearts 
of his hearers. Finally, looking neither to right nor 
to left, he prepared to depart for Saint Mary of 
the Angels. But on all sides men and women 
pressed about him, sobbing and begging for his 
blessing. 

“Father, please pray for me!” cried one young 
girl. “I’ve deserved to go to hell a thousand times!” 


“Last year I robbed a poor widow of ten pounds 
of gold!” dec!ared a swarthy-faced Spaniard. “May 
God forgive me!” 


” 


“I’m worse than anyone,” moaned a wild-eyed 
Negro. “Tonight I was going to kill a man...and 
for money!” 


So it was that first one, then another, cried out 
his fault and expressed a desire to go to Confession 
at once. But Francis had to refuse all such requests. 
Yes, he was a priest. It was his privilege and duty 
to administer the Sacraments. But he was also a 
religious, and bound by rule to various observances. 
One of these was that he must be in his cell at 
Saint Mary of the Angels by a certain hour each 
night. 

“There are other priests in the city who can 
help you, though,” he said kindly. “Go to them 
now, my children. And may the Holy Virgin bring 
you back to her Son without delay.” 
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It was with a happy heart that Francis finally 
took his departure from the market place. Surely 
God had blessed his preaching? From all appear- 
ances everyone who had heard him speak was now 
eager to make amends for sin. 

“Thank you, Heavenly Father,” he whispered as 
he made his way back through the darkened streets 
to Saint Mary of the Angels. “It was very good to 
be Your tool tonight.” 

But although Francis felt that he had preached 
a successful sermon, he never dreamed to what an 
extent his listeners had been affected. Nor that 
Divine Providence had ruled that his references to 
Sodom and Gomorrha should be misunderstood and 
everyone convinced that Lima was about to be 
destroyed, too. No, silent and grateful he returned 
to his friary in the foothills outside the city, gave 
the Brother Porter an understanding smile of 
thanks for his prayers, then retired to his cell. 

It was a different matter within Lima itself, 
however, and before an hour had passed the Cathe- 
dral and the various parish churches were crowded 
with fearful penitents. 

“The city’s going to be destroyed by an earth- 
quake!” one awed voice told dnother. “Father 
Francis said so!” 

“No, fire and brimstone will fall from heaven,” 
was a second version. “Both the innocent and 
wicked will die in torment!” 

“It’s the end of the whole world, not just of 
Lima!” declared still a third group. “Oh, may God 
have mercy on us....” 


By midnight the various rumors had multiplied 
to such an extent that the city was in a panic. 
Even the members of the various religious Orders 
were terror-stricken. If Father Francis Solano had 
prophesied that Lima was to be destroyed for its 
sins, it must be so. He was a saint. Look at the 
wonders he had performed as a missionary—the 
discovery of a spring of fresh water in the midst 
of an arid countryside; the cure of hundreds of 
sick and crippled; the conversion of nine thousand 
Indians by one sermon.... 

“Oh, let’s confess our sins while there’s time!” 
was the message that went from one monastery to 
another. “Let’s do penance as Father Francis said!” 


Very soon the darkened streets of Lima began 
to glow like chains of jewels as the Blesesd Sacra- 
ment was carried in torchlight procession from one 
parish church to the next. Without exception, the 
men and women taking part in the processions 
were barefoot, and groaned and beat their breasts 
as they recited the Seven Penitential Psalms. A 
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few, anxious to do even greater public penance for 
their faults, carried heavy crosses on their shoul- 
ders. Others, garbed in sackcloth, walked with 
ropes about their necks as though they were com- 
mon criminals on their way to the gallows. Fearful 
that at any minute God would send an earthquake 
or some other calamity to destroy their city, the 
people of Lima had laid aside their pride and now 
were giving themselves wholeheartedly to expiation. 
Even children joined in the penitential processions 
from one church to another, and there was not a 
confessional anywhere that was empty. 

Still more striking was the eager spirit of amend- 
ment. On all sides ill-gotten goods were being 
restored. Enemies of many years’ standing asked 
no questions but became reconciled to one another 
on the spot. Scores of marriages were being blessed, 
children baptized, debts paid, lies acknowledged, for 
there was no telling when the dreadful earthquake 
would strike—or the fire and brimstone fall from 
heaven. 

“Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, O 
Lerd; Lord hear my voice,” came the sobs of the 
women penitents as they made their way through 
the streets. 

“Let Thine ears be attentive to the voice of my 
supplication,” replied the troubled voices of the 
men. 

“If Thou, O Lord, wilt mark iniquities, Lord, 
who shall stand it?” 

“For with Thee there is merciful forgiveness; 
and by reason of Thy law I have waited for Thee, 
O Lord... .” 

So it went, with fear and sorrow increasing by 
the minute. Finally the Viceroy (who governed 
Peru in the name of the King of Spain) grew 
worried. Surely some weaker souls in the city 
would be driven insane unless something were done 
to calm the panic! Accordingly, he arranged for a 
meeting in his palace with the Archbishop and the 
Commissary General of the Franciscan Order. Per- 
haps the three of them together could work out 
some kind of solution. A proclamation, for in- 
stance, setting forth God’s mercy as well as His 
Justice in dealing with sinners... . 

Strangely enough, the Commissary General knew 
nothing of the sermon which Francis had preached 
some hours before, although various people—both 
lay and religious—had attempted to explain the 
reason for the penitential processions through the 
streets, the crowds waiting to go to Confession, the 
great wave of penitence sweeping the city. But 
overcome with impatience, he had turned away ab- 
ruptly. Lima was to be destroyed by an earth- 


quake? Fire and brimstone would fall from heaven? 
The end of the world was at hand? Why, surely 
this was only childish gossip! Who but God knew 
the future—of Lima, or of any other city? 


Yet now, realizing that it was Father Francis 
who had been the source of all the commotion, he 
turned impulsively toward the Viceroy. “Your Ex- 
cellency, we must bring the good man here,” he 
declared. “And we must ask him to repeat what 
he can of the sermon he gave in the market place. 
You see, it may be that people misunderstood his 
words. Or, without realizing it, that he was carried 
out of himself when he spoke on death and judg- 
ment.” 


The Viceroy nodded gravely. “I wanted your per- 
mission, Father Commissary, before I took official 
steps. But since it’s so late... .” 


The Commissary General shook his head. “The 
friars at Saint Mary of the Angels will be saying 
Matins now, but send your officers there just the 
same. Tell them to bring Father Francis to us 
at once. This is a serious matter.” 


(To be continued) 








Within a few minutes all was hushed. 
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(Continued from page 343) 


ing changed the patch of briars 
wherein St. Benedict had overcome 
a temptation to impurity, into a 
patch of roses. At least there is 
now a patch of roses there. After 
buying a supply of Medals and other 
articles we had to hurry down to the 
Monastery of St. Scholastica, where 
the banquet was to be served to all 
the Abbots and some civic Officials 
in the Abbey Refectory. The poor 
Monks must have mortified them- 
selves for a long time ahead to be 
able to supply us with such a boun- 
tiful banquet on this occasion. We 
even had ice cream. They call it 
gelati. Accent on the second syll- 
able. Certainly there wine. 
The whole meal took a bit more than 
two hours. A group of five musi- 
stepped into the refectory 
toward the close of the meal and 
gave us a bit of music. There was 
simply nothing omitted. Photo- 
graphers were in the Chapel, in the 
dining room, in the Abbey courtyard 


was 


cians 


afterwards and also at Vespers 
later. 
Following the meal and some 


chatting in the courtyard, all got 
into buses to go to Vespers in Su- 
biaco. At the outer edge of the city 
we got out of the buses to put on 
our rochets and mozettas and biret- 
tas to go in Procession through the 
city to the pro-Cathedral. All along 
the street, persons flanked the right 
and the left side. Police in uniform 
kept the crowds back. From win- 
dows hung banners and decorative 
curtains, just anything with color, 
including bedspreads. All marched 
right into the Church and soon Ves- 
pers were chanted. It was a Pon- 
tifical function with the Abbot- 
Bishop as Celebrant. This time 
there were at least a dozen of those 
guards in fancy uniforms distributed 
through the Church. The Celebrant 
was on a high throne with seven 
steps leading up to it. There were 
eight Cantores in copes. When the 
Psalms were begun I got a delight- 
ful surprise when a group of girls 
and young ladies chanted the verses 
alternately with the Monks. It was 
a fine sample of what can be done. 
I was even wishing that the entire 
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group might sing the verses. The 
chanting was good and quite brisk. 
No dragginess at all. After Vespers 
followed the Benediction with the 
Blessed Sacrament. The O SALU- 
TARIS was sung as I never heard 
it sung before. It had the flow and 
swing of a national or popular an- 
them or song. It took some time be- 
fore I even knew it was the O 
SALUTARIS. I mistook it for some 
kind of introductory hymn. After 
Benediction the Blessed Sacrament 
was carried over to the Blessed 
Sacrament Altar and the divesting 
of the Celebrant over, we went out 
through a curtained opening at the 
Gospel side of the Altar to the area 
in the rear. And here begins the 
sad part of this story. 


Up to now I did not mention that 
as we passed through the City of 
Subiaco, we saw pitiful gaps here 
and there in the compact cluster of 
buildings, gaps made by unkind 
Big buildings were without 
roof and upper walls. Masses of 
ruins replaced former homes and 
stores and shops. Many buildings 
right in front of the big Church 
were crumbled into heaps of ruins. 
Yes, the fine big Church itself had 
the rear half, or almost half, shot 
away. The little altar that we had 
used at Vespers and Benediction was 
in front of a big wall built since the 
war to make the Church usable for 
services. This altar stands in about 
what formerly was the center of the 
entire structure. The apse with 
altar was shot away. To the one 
side I saw an altar with a wrecked 
tabernacle on it. This had been the 
Blessed Sacrament altar. The rub- 
bish has been cleared away to some 
extent, but no one knows just what 
will be done in the future to rebuild 
this magnificent structure. At the 
Monastery of St. Scholastica one 
whole end of the building, a wing, 

This Monastery 
property of the 
government, a national monument— 
through former confiscation—which 
is now being rebuilt by the state. 
The progress made in reconstruction 
of this wing was surprising to me. 
—After viewing the ruins of the 
Church, behind the richly decorated 
part in which we had attended the 


bombs. 


was blasted away. 
is considered as 
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public function, we went to the plaza 
in the front of the Church to behold 
a grand sight. There was to be a 
speech by an Official from the City 
of Rome. The entire plaza in front 
of the Church, the ruined walls and 
hillslope with its ruins, the entire 
area was filled with persons massed 
together. We really saw a sea of 
faces and it was a spectacle of which 
I wish I had a photograph. We took 
places on a platform to one side of 
the Church entrance, while the 
speaker and others took places on 
the other side (the Epistle side). 
The speech was in Italian and rather 
long. Though I could not under- 
stand much I observed that he was 
talking about St. Benedict and his 
Holy Rule and their influence on so- 
ciety. He stressed the work of the 
Monks under the guidance of St. 
Benedict’s doctrine and the welfare 
of civilians as long as they followed 
the teaching of this Leader of men. 
I wish I had the speech to take back 
home with me. It seemed very good. 
Immediately after this one speech we 
went to the third floor of the Semi- 
nary, adjoining the Church building, 
to take off our rochets and mozettas. 
We thanked our most hospitable 
host, got into our buses and headed 
for Rome. They were good enough 
at Sant Anselmo to wait with supper 
for our coming. We arrived and ate 
that last meal at about nine o’clock. 


The next letter will be about the 
grand and glorious festive Four- 
teenth Centennial Mass, coram Sun- 
mo Pontifice, in St. Paul’s Outside 
the Walls. Incidentally, there is a 
big group of children and grownups 
under my window, going down the 
street for their Saturday night out. 
I wish you could hear the patter of 
feet, the singing of the children, and 
the exicted conversation of the él- 
ders. It is getting dark, but one can 
still distinguish the figures on the 
unlighted street. They are economi- 
cal with their current here. The 
street lights are turned on only when 
it is dark. In the morning they are 
turned off at the first break of day. 
—Asking God to bless you, I am 


Yours most cordially 
+ Ignatius, O.S.B. 
Abbot 
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BROTHER MEINRAD HELPS 


Through prayer to Brother Mein- 
rad we have succeeded in getting my 
son to give up drinking. E. K. 
(Calif.) 


A lady came and cried that an ab- 
normal boy had disappeared from 
home. The police could not locate 
him and showed little interest. I 
told her about Br. Meinrad. We both 
prayed— and I mean_ sincerely. 
Within eight days the boy came 
back by train with a ticket around 
his neck. No harm was done to him. 
He was only tired and hungry. L.C. 
(Ill.) 


Our boys received employment for 
the summer and we are grateful. 
LS. (Wis.) 


Enclosed is my offering in thanks- 
giving to Brother Meinrad for a 
successful operation. Mrs. R.F.N. 
(Tll.) 


My brother who was ill was 
troubled with a disease that gave 
off a frightful odor. We asked 
Brother Meinrad to remove this, as 
it made the illness harder to bear. 
The odor disappeared entirely. 
Anon. (Ohio) 

The enclosed offering is in thanks- 
giving for a promotion to better 
work I sought through Brother 
Meinrad’s aid. M.P. (Ill.) 


An aunt sent me the prayer to 
Brother Meinrad just before I was 
to undergo an operation for in- 
cisional hernia. This was my third 
operation. I asked Brother to help 
me with it and to cure the bladder 
and intestinal trouble with which I 
suffered. I am now well and feeling 
fine. E.L.S. (La.) 


Though they looked for a year in 
vain, my daughter and her husband 
found a suitable apartment within 
a week after turning to Brother 
Meinrad. W.F. (Mo.) 


I received my request after the 
first day of a novena to Br. Mein- 
rad. J.G. (La.) 


Although I had prayed earnestly 
and constantly for two weeks, I 
finally invoked the aid of Brother 
Meinrad and my prayers were an- 


swered over night. M.D. (N.J.) 





The 
Meinrad 
member of Maria Einsiedeln Abbey 


Brother 
was a 


Servant 
Eugster, 


of God, 
O.S.B., 


in Switzerland. There he died in 
1925 highly respected by his con- 
freres for his virtuous life. His 
cause for beatification has been in- 
troduced at Rome, and THE GRAIL is 
the chosen organ for bringing his 
cause to the knowledge of American 
Catholics. A picture of Brother 
Meinrad and a prayer for his canon- 
ization may be procured by sending 
a stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope to the Rev. Jerome Palmer, 
O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





MONTHLY NOVENA 
15th to 23rd 


All who wish their petitions or in- 
tcentions prayed for, please send 
them in to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana before the 15th of the 
month. A Novena of Masses will be 
offered each month for the glorifica 
tion and canonization of Brother 
Meinrad and for all the intentions 
sent in. 


In order to make Brother Meinrad 
better known a booklet of stamps to 
be used on envelopes and packages 
can be obtained for ten cents from 
THE GRAIL, ST. MEINRAD, 
INDIANA. 


I should like to acknowledge that 
after praying to Brother Meinrad 
for a certain favor, I had my 
prayers answered within two days. 
M. L. (Mich.) 


My daughter found a 
through prayer to St. Benedict and 
Brother Meinrad. T.M. (Kas.) 


When I received the picture of 
Brother Meinrad, I put it over my 
heart and immediately the pain left 
and I could notice a change of its 
beating. I cannot explain it ex- 
actly. It was like putting medicine 
in a tooth that was aching. C.H. 
(Ky.) 


good job 


I was in need of a house and 
found one within three days after 
promising to publish the favor if 
Br. Meinrad helped me. E.S. (Ky.) 


Please publish this thanksgiving. 
After suffering six years with severe 
lower back pains and doctoring to no 
avail I turned to Brother Meinrad 
That 
was six weeks ago and still I have 
no pain whatever. Anon. (Ky.) 


and overnight all pain ceased. 


Enclosed is an offering for a Mass 
Seems like Brother 
Meinrad answers petitions fast, no 
matter how 
J.L.H. 


of thanksgiving. 


small or how serious. 
(Colorado) 

Please accept my enclosed offering 
in honor of Br. Meinrad for helping 


me in many ways. C.B. (N.Y.) 


I was upset and worried when the 
doctor told me that my baby’s birth 
would be a breech birth and doubled. 
I felt better after receiving the 
prayer to Brother Meinrad, but the 
doctor told my husband it would be 
from 12 to 24 hours before I de- 
livered. Instead it was 27 minutes. 
I arrived at the hospital at 12:25 
P.M. and at three minutes to one 
the baby was born. Everyone here 
says it is the fastest breech birth 
they know of. The baby weighs 7 
pounds and 6 ounces. 
through my faith in Brother Mein- 
rad. Mrs. R.R. (Florida) 


I know it was 


offering if my 
daughter recovered from her illness 
She is well 
Thanks 
(Ind.) 


I promised an 


in time for her wedding. 
and happily married now. 
to Brother Meinrad. J.M. 








ORDER NOW 


CATHOLIC ART CALENDARS 


Be sure to place your order for one of the traditionally beautiful Catholic Art Calendars 


with the Feast Days of the Saints and the days of fast and abstinence marked for you. 
Discount on quantity orders. 


35¢ each. $1.00 for three 


ie i a i i i i 
NEW SERIES 
LITURGICAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Besides the ‘‘O"’ Antiphon Christmas Cards we have a new series of liturgical designs. These 
are not the ordinary Christmas Cards. If in doubt as to what type of card these are, write for 
a sample. 

18 Cards and Envelopes $1.00 40 for $2.00. 
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THE MASS YEAR 1948 


The new Mass Guide for 1948 will be ready about 
December Ist. Besides the Ordo for Mass each day in 
English there will be Reflections on the Epistles by Placidus 
Kempf, 0.5S.B. Illustrations by John W. Krupa. 





30¢ a copy. 4 copies $1.00 


50 copies $10.00 


so F232 9 
JUST OUT! 
CRUSADING ALONG SIOUX TRAILS 
By Sister M. Claudia, O.S.B. 


The dramatic story of the conversion of the fierce Sioux Indians by the Missionaries in the 
West. Illustrated by photographs and maps. 350 pages. Price $4.00. 


The GRAIL Office Room7 St. Meinrad, Ind. 








